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JULIAN HUXLEY AND THE ‘ RELIGION OF PROGRESS’ 


In an age when science has achieved an unprecedented ascendancy over 
the minds of men, the scientist may be tempted to take advantage of the 
awe which science inspires, and to pronounce ‘as a scientist’ and, 
therefore, with seeming authority, on subjects other than his own. The 
great scientist will not be tempted in this fashion, for he will always be 
aware of his limitations. He will glory in his own realm of science and 
will always respect the integrity of other realms. But the minor scientist, 
who has not, in his own realm, received the renown which he considers 
his due, is much more inclined to seize the unprecedented opportunity 
for achieving renown—and influence—in other realms, notably the 
realm of public affairs. We are, to-day, confronted with a novel pheno- 
menon—the rise of the political scientist. The intermingling of politics 
and science—to the detriment, in our opinion, of both—will be evident 
to all who have studied reports of meetings held by the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the editorials in the famous journal, 
Nature, and receat writings and utterances by scientists, like Julian 
Huxley, Waddington, Needham, Haldane, Bernal, Hogben, Crowther, 
and others, who have this in common, that they pronounce copiously on 
non-scientific subjects, not as authorities on those subjects, but ‘as 
scientists.’ 

We shall, in our present essay, confine ourselves to the work of 
Professor Julian Huxley, the most successful and popular exponent of 
political or social biology, which is the English counterpart of the racial 
biology which has been, so serviceable in establishing and sustaining 
Hitler’s despotic rule. We shall examine the work of the other scientists 
whom we have mentioned, in a future essay. 

Professor Huxley writes abundantly on subjects other than his own— 
on politics, religion, sociology, education, economics, and so on. He 
writes, not as a specialist in these subjects, or even as a man of general 
knowledge, but ‘as a biologist.’ Why a biologist should understand 
these subjects better than other people is not clear, unless it be that 
habits of exact observation might enable a biologist in some measure 
to give precision to our knowledge of political and religious phenomena. 
But it will too often be found that when scientists leave their own realm 
they tend to lose precisely those habits that can be qualified as ‘ scientific.’ 
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Professor Huxley is a promoter of what Mr. J. L. Russell, in a pene- 
trating essay, has entitled ‘ The Religion of Progress.’ This ‘ Religion’ | 
is. the principal political faith in the contemporary world, and, as a faith, | 
it rivals Christianity. It is based on an unverified assumption and 4 
false analogy—the assumption that higher forms of life evolved from 
lower in the manner expounded by Darwin, and the supposed analogy 
between evolution and human or social progress. 

Evolution is commonly represented as though it were a natural law, 
discovered by Darwin just as Newton discovered the law of gravitation, 
or as though it were an established fact. Professor Huxley is the author 
of the general article on evolution in the Encyclopedia Britannica (14th 
edition, p. 916). In this article he declares that ‘ we are not in the least 
doubt as to the fact of evolution.’ He does not appear to know, or will 
not admit, that biologists of far greater eminence than himself are more 
than doubtful about the ‘ fact ’ of evolution. He also draws the analogy 
between evolution and progress: ‘The idea of evolution has dethroned 
man from his position as lord of creation ; but in place of the old idea of 
fixity it has given us the idea of the possible advancement of the human 
race, and of man as the trustee of further evolutionary progress.’ These 
words alone show that the article is not science, but advocacy—advocacy 
on behalf of the Religion of Progress, with a distinct bias against the 
Christian religion. Instead of examining the case against Darwinism, 
or even admitting that there is such a case (as he ought to have done in a 
contribution to a work as authoritative as the Encyclopedia Britannica), 
Professor Huxley denounces the ‘ anti-evolutionists ’ as people ‘ who find. 
some weak spot in some widely held theory and at once proceed to explain 
that the whole idea of evolution is false.’ He then has the effrontery to 
declare that this ‘ procedure’ can enly be explained ‘as the result of 
weakness of logic or of intellectual conscience.’ Professor Huxley’s 
method in this article is his method in his numerous publications ever 
since—the method of the political propagandist. 

We know nothing of the origins of life. The process called natural 
selection by Darwin may explain why some species were placed at a 
disadvantage as compared with others and became extinct. But it 
does not in the least explain how new species came into existence. 
According to Darwin and his followers, it is the ‘ fittest ’ that survive. 
But what is-the criterion of ‘ fitness’ ? They have no criterion to offer, 
except that of survival. Besides, if natural selection were indeed the 
principal cause of evolution, the fit could not evolve, for their very fitness 
would give them immunity from the selective process which is, indeed, a 
purely negative principle. The ‘lowest’ organisms are just as well 
adapted to their environment as the ‘ highest ’"— indeed, better, if duration 
in geological time be a test. Darwinians do not explain why ‘lower’ 
organisms seem to remain ‘low’ and why they have not all ‘ evolved ’ 
so as to become ‘higher.’ ‘ Fitness’ may, it is true, be affected by 


1 Scrutiny, Vol. III, No. 3,.p. 268. We have ventured to borrow the title of Mr. Russell’s 
eagsay to place it at the head of our own. 
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climatic or other changes, but it does not follow that the lower organism 
will be more affected than the higher or that the change will produce 
new species. To say that the ‘ fittest ’ survive amounts to no more than 
saying that the survivors survive. A good deal of Darwinism is mere 
tautology. ; 

All living creatures are perfect, each in its own way—each has finality, 
each is what German biologists call an ‘Endform.’ There is no evident 
reason why the water-lily, the foxglove, the fern, the leopard, the turtle, 
the robin should be regarded as transitional; why they should rise any 
‘higher.’ The human mind, at least, cannot conceive any ‘ improve- 
ment’ in any of them: There has been change in the past, for species 
have disappeared and others have arisen, but how the change has come 
about we do not know. There is no theory, no hypothesis even, that 
would account for these changes. No doubt there will, in millions of 
years, be further changes, but whether these changes will make for 
greater ‘ complexity,’ greater ‘ diversity of function,’ whether they will 
produce ‘higher’ forms is unknown and, perhaps, unknowable. The 
cooling of the earth’s surface must, in time, affect the fauna and flora, 
including mankind, but that it will elevate them in the ‘ evolutionary 
seale,’ that it will make for anything that could, even metaphorically, be 
called ‘ progress ’ or, for that matter, ‘ evolution,’ we do not know. 

Are ‘ simple ’ organisms indeed as simple as they appear? We know 
that certain conditions—such as lack of oxygen or extreme cold and 
heat—make life impossible. But, once we take for granted the absence 
of such conditions, we know nothing of those that make life possible. 
The emergence of life from anything but life has never been observed. 
Life, as we know it, once was not and some time life, as we know it, will- 
be no longer. Was there an act of creation ? The scientist may say that 
he cannot give an answer, but it would need some temerity on his part 
to answer with a categorical ‘no.’ We cannot analyse life. The living 
creature defies analysis absolutely, for analysis, even when carried out 
in the most delicate manner, is an irruption more violent into the creature’s 
existence than the bursting of a bomb in a cottage—more violent and 
far more destructive. The destruction is absolute, for of the cottage the 
scattered fragments remain, but of life nothing is left the moment analysis 
begins. It is doubtful whether we have the right to speak of ‘com- 
plexity,’ even in a restricted structural sense. A multicellular creature 
is not a mere agglomeration of unicellular creatures. The single cell that 
constitutes a complete—and perfect—living organism, such as chlamy- 
hormones, is not, and does not, resemble any or each of the cells that make 
up the dragon-fly, the dolphin, or the earwig. If it be true that multi- 
cellular organisms have ‘ evolved ’ from unicellular, must we not assume 
that there has been ‘ evolution ’ in the literal and not in the Darwinian 
sense—an unfolding and, therefore, a simplification, for if the unicellular 
organism contains all the potentialities of the multicellular, it is surely 
the more complex even if it appear to have the simpler structure. 

When Darwinians speak of ‘lower’ and ‘higher ’ forms of life, they 
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use the language of teleology. And yet they deny tclandeny. 
explanations of allegedly progressive change are in terms of chemical aul 
physical determinism. They deny a purpose—and yet ‘ evolution ’ iss 
concept that presipposes a purpose. If ‘evolution’ is a process 
began before the advent of mankind, if man is himself subject to thi 
process, and if this process is from the ‘ lower ’ to the ‘ higher ’ (no matte 
what connotation these terms may have), then there must be an immaneng 
or transcendence at work. We do not have to believe in evolution to beliew 
in God—but if we believe in evolution, as expounded by the Darwiniang 
and if we are consistent, and if, to use Professor Huxley’s phrase, 
have ‘ an intellectual conscience,’ we must believe in the Divine, whether 
immanent or transcendent. But it is precisely the Divine that i 
repudiated by those who, like Professor Huxley, preach the Religion a 
Progress—indeed, they repudiate it with such importunity that one is 
compelled to suspect that this repudiation, which is never reasoned and 
rarely relevant is the chief purpose of this propaganda. 

Evolution is not, as they pretend, a fact. It is a methodological 
presupposition *—that and no more. That all living creatures are related 
and have a common origin was affirmed by St. Augustin * and by many 
others since. Darwin did a service to mankind in so far as he was able, 
with the help of his methodological presupposition, to demonstrate the 
interdependence of biological phenomena and, therefore, to explain 
many biological phenomena that had not been explained before. But he 
was not able to formulate a general theory or hypothesis. Indeed, two 
deep contradictions underlie his whole thought, seeing that ‘the struggle 
for existence,’ as he conceived it, is incompatible with the interdependence 
of nature—and ‘change’ as the result of chemical and physical causes, or 
of ‘natural selection,’ is incompatible with ‘ evolution,’ which cannot 
be conceived unless we assume that the phenomenal world is an ordered 
and integrated whole. But he, and his followers even more than he, 
did a disservice, which contemporary Darwinians have rendered 
calamitous, by using his ideas to erect a formidable defensive line against 
a deeper insight into nature. 

Darwin himself had a certain greatness and his works will always be of 
interest as those of a man who was a wonderful observer. He had nobility 
of mind. He had humility and had a gift for sober prose. But he was 
not a profound thinker. He was without the intellectual equipment that 
would have enabled him to propound a general theory. 

The great biologist, von Uexhiill , wrote, years ago, of Darwinism, 
that it is 


more of a religion than a science. Its logical consistency leaves as much to 
be desired as the accuracy of the facts on which it is based. That is why all 
arguments against it remain ineffective. It is nothing but the embodiment 
of the determination to rid nature at any cost of the principle of order (Plan- 
méissigkeit). In this way the idea of evolution has become the sacred conviction 


* Cf. Bertolanffy, Kritische Theorie der Formbildung (1928), passim 
> De Ciwitate Dei, Book XII, ch. 4. 
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of thousands, a conviction that no longer has anything to do with unbiassed 
scientific research.* 


The Czech biologist, Radl, wrote of Darwin, whom he admired, that 
his theory has not been replaced by a better theory, ‘ but is simply being 
abandoned. ... Darwinism, that bugbear of the reactionary, no longer 
exists. Fuit Ilium!’ § 

Can we, however, agree with Rad! that Darwinism ‘is simply being 
abandoned ’ when Darwin’s name continues to occur in book after book 
and the term ‘ evolution ’ is being used as profusely as it is being used 
indiscriminately ? It seems to us that we can. Radl is concerned 
with pure science—with authentic biological theory, and not with propa- 
ganda, politics, and the ‘Religion of Progress.’ Darwinism, as pure 
science, has indeed been abandoned. Darwinism as a political pseudo- 
religion has come into its own. 

Professor Huxley’s recent book, Hitolution: The Modern Synthesis,® 
has been widely acclaimed. As far as we are aware, it has not encountered 
serious criticism. And yet, on perusal, we find that, although it embodies 
‘the results of experiment and observation made by a large number of 
pragmatic biologists, it does not offer a general biological theory. We 
look in vain for the ‘ synthesis ’-announced in the title. It is, indeed, 
not a serious scientific work at all, but propaganda for political and 


sociological Darwinism. ‘ Biology,’ he writes, is ‘embarking upon a_. 


phase of synthesis’ (p. 13). That is precisely what it is not doing. It 
has not begun to emerge from the state of crisis in which it was left 
when the untenability of Darwinism became manifest. There is no 
biological synthesis to-day, and, therefore, no biological theory. There 
is nothing in biological science that corresponds with the ‘laws’ and 
generalisation that mark the modern advance of physical science. 

A book on the subject of biological evolution calling itself not only a 
* synthesis,’ but the Modern Synthesis, would, if it were meant to serve a 
scientific purpose, deal with the critics of Darwinism. Professor Huxley 
does mention a few, but only to dismiss them without any attempt 
at serious refutation. The bibliography at the end of his book includes 
the names of hundreds of authors and the titles of more than a thousand 
works. Radl’s History of Biological Theory is amongst them. He 
refers to Radl repeatedly in the course of his book, but does not even 
mention Radl’s penetrating and considered judgment on Darwinism. 
The name of Von Uexhiill, whose work is of fundamental importance,’ 
is never mentioned. Professor Huxley’s bibliography does not include 
the works of Rignano or the series of studies.edited by Schaxel,* perhaps 

‘ F. von Uexhiill, Theoretisch Biologie (1928), p. 197. 

5 Emanuel Rédl, History of Biological Theories (English translation, 1930), pp. 385-386). 

* Published by Allen and Unwin, London, pp. 645, 25s. net. 

7 Von Uexhiill’s Theoretisch Biologie appeared in English translation. It was reviewed 
in Nature, which, in those days, had not yet become an organ of political propaganda, and 
was described as ‘a peculiarly interesting addition to biological thought,’ (Nature, July 
30, 1927, p 148). 

8 Aedes zur theoretischen Biologie, published by Gehiider Borntrager (Berlin). 

Vou. CXXXITI—No. 793 2* 
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the finest and most comprehensive symposium on biological theory that 
has ever existed. Driesch’s vitalism,has been discredited, though Field- 
Marshal Smuts seems to believe in it still, but Driesch was a considerable 
thinker and his attack on Darwinjsm was so formidable that, according 
to Radl, it ‘ marks the end of Darwinism.’® But Professor Huxley does 
not even mention Driesch. Modern thought on the subject of evolution 
has been profoundly influenced by Henri Bergson, especially by his 
Evolution Créatrice. But neither this work nor any other by Bergson 
appears in Professor Huxley’s bibliography. In the course of his book, 
Professor Huxley refers to Bergson only to dismiss him as a ‘ writer of 
great vision but with little biological understanding, a good poet but a 
bad scientist’ (p. 458). We were unaware that Bergson was a poet.?¢ 
But whether he was or not is irrelevant. What is relevant is that Bergson 
was an important thinker on ths subject of evolution. The bibliography 
includes many vames of men who may have made some small con- 
tribution to pragmatic biology, but cannot be regarded as serious 
exponents of biological theory. When we scan this bibliography and 
observe the omission of so many great names, we feel but poorly com- 
pensated when we discover that it inciudes nineteen books written by 
Professor Huxley himself. 

All this is characteristic of his method. While simulating scientific 
detachment, he’ suppresses or misrepresents every serious critic, thus 
giving his readers thoroughly biassed and misleading notions about 
the present state of biological science. More than this, he- exploits 
scientific Darwinism so as to make propaganda for his own obscurantist 
and unscientific—indeed, anti-scientific— Religion of Progress.’ 

It is to this end that he employs the analogy we have referred to, the 
analogy between biological evolution and social progress. He tries to 
represent the two not as analogous, but as pertaining to one cosmic 
process, as a sort of continuum. This he does, in the manner of the typical 
obscurantist, by studied vagueness of terminology or by the not undex- 
terous manipulation of words. He will, for example, telescope the two 
concepts into one, and without defining either. In his most recent work, 
he presents us with phrases like evolutionary progress and progressive 
evolution." We are unable to discover any precise meaning in these two 
phrases—they belong not to the language of science but of propaganda. 

Professor Huxley denies teleology : 

The purpose manifested in evolution . . . is an apparent purpose. It is 
just as much a product of blind forces as is the falling of a stone to earth or 

* Op. cit., p. 352. 

1° Professor Huxley’s own verses compel us to doubt his competence as a judge of 
poetry. Each of his Zssays of a Biologist is preceded by fourteen lengths of bad prose 
that are made, somehow or other, to scan and rime. In one of these would-be poems, he 
makes ‘ Old Nature’ address mankind in the subject of evolution (or progress) and say : 

‘ Look back and find support ; you march with Life’s main stream, 
Look on—be proud ; her future lies within your dream.’ - 
(Essays of a Biologist, p. 64.) 
11 Evolution : The Modern Synthesis, pp. 567-577. 
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the ebb and flow of the tides. It is we who have to read purpose into evolution, 
as earlier men projected will and emotion into inorganic phenomena like storm 
or earthquake.1* 


Stones fall and tides flow in accordance with the law of gravitation. 
This physical ‘law ’ has no specifically biological counterpart. To speak 
of ‘forces ’ that are ‘blind’ whe. gravitation is meant, and to assign 
these ‘forces’ to the same category as the uadesignated course of an 
assumed process called ‘ evolution ’ is to practise obscurantism that has 
nothing to do with science. To call such forces ‘ blind ’ is to employ a 
scientifically illicit anthropomorphic metaphor. The whole passage 
betrays a fundamental anthropomorphic subjectivity. As there is no 
‘purpose ’ in ‘evolution ’—let us invent one! That there is for this 
fictitious ‘ purpose,’ no evidence whatever, does not trouble Professor 
Huxley. And why should it ? The propagandist is not concerned with 
truth, except in-so far as it may help to make his propaganda plausible. 
Nothing matters, except that his propaganda takes effect, truth or no 
truth. 

In his earlier book, Hssays of a Biologist, Professor Huxley misquotes 
and misrepresents Voltaire: ‘ As Voltaire so pungently put it, man had 
created God in his own image.’ Voltaire was not an atheist, but a 
deist. What he said ‘so pungently’ was that ‘if God did not exist, he 
would have to be invented.’15 Professor Huxley goes on to say that it is 
necessary ‘to search in the external world, to find there if possible a 
foundation of fact for the belief drawn from the inner will of mind.’ % 
What if this is not possible ? What if there is no discernible ‘ purpose ’ 
in ‘evolution’? It does not matter. A ‘purpose’ can be invented. And 
this is what Professor Huxley does. But if an invented purpose will serve 
as well as any other, why does he go to the trouble of looking for ‘a 
foundation of fact’ ? Because the simulated search and the compilation 
of irrelevant pseudo-evidential matter lends his propaganda an aspect 
which the guileless reader will take for scientific. 

Having stated, in his most recent book, that we must ‘read purpose 
into evolution’ and ‘formulate’ a purpose—in other words, invent a 
purpose—he proceeds to tell us that we ‘can discuss a direction—the 
line of evolutionary progress.’17 Even the unverifiable purpose is 
abandoned, from one paragraph to the next, and is replaced by ostensibly 


12 Tbid., p. 576. 

18 First published 1923, republished by Penguin Books Ltd., 1939. 

14 Op. cit., p. 18. 

18 The words ‘Si Dieu n’existait pas, il faudrait V’inventer’ occurs in defence of 
deism that is part of Voltaire’s poem A Vauteur du livre des Trois Imposteurs (1769). 
Voltaire’s opinion of people like Julian Huxley is expressed in the ey lines on the 
architect of the univere : 

‘ De lézards et de rats mon logis est rempli ; 
Meis l’architecte existe et quiconque le nie 
Sous le manteau du sage est atteint de manie.’ 


18 Ibid. 
17 Evolution, p. 576. 
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verifiable ‘ direction’ and ‘ progress.’ How can ‘ progress’ that has 
‘direction,’ or moves along a certain ‘line,’ be the product of ‘ blind 
forces’? Professor Huxley qualifies this ‘direction’ as belonging 
to the ‘ past.’ But it ‘can serve us as a guide in forming our purpose 
for the future.’ ‘The future of progressive evolution,’ he adds, ‘is the 
future of man.’** The ‘ purpose’ is back again. Once more we ask : 
Has it an objective existence or is it a fiction ? Professor Huxley does 
not tell us. We find ourselves unable to understand what his words 
mean and suspect that they mean notning at all. 

Mr. Russell, in the essay we have referred to, wrote that, according 
to the Religion of Progress, mankind is conceived ‘as a sort of mystical 
entity extending through time,’ an entity that ‘offers a vicarious 
immortality to those who are unable to believe in personal survival after 
death.’ 1® Professor Huxley himself confirms the accuracy of Mr. Russell’s 
statement in his book, Religion without Revelation.’*® This book is 
‘devoted to a retranslation of the realities at the base of orthodox 
Christianity into modern terms.’ 24 We are not told what these ‘ realities ’ 
are supposed to be, and when and how they were translated, for ‘ retrans- 
lation ’ by Professor Huxley. ‘ Until the idea of God is relegated to the 
past,’ he tells us, ‘ we shall never get the new religion we need.’ *!_ The 
‘idea of God,’ we should have thought, was one of ‘ the realities at the 
base of orthodox Christianity.’ According to Professor Huxley, this 
‘idea ’ must have been translated into something which he has ‘ retrans- 
lated’ iato nothing. This process of ‘retranslation’ appears to be a 
sort of vanishing trick. 

Having disposed of God in this manner, he expounds ‘the new 
religion.’ We are unable to discover in what respect it is ‘new.’ It 
strikes us as a medley of odds and ends gathered from Darwinian and 
pseudo-Darwinian literature, from the propaganda of utopian socialism, 
and from the innumerable writings of those political obscurantists 
who have achieved such an ascendancy over the public mind to-day. 
He tells us that ‘the problem of religion is in one quite real sense a 
biological probiem.’ 22 He then develops the analogy to which we have 
referred, the analogy between ‘evolution’ and ‘progress.’ At first 
there was no life, he tells us. Then there was life—‘a notable fact.’ # 
A notable fact indeed! In course of time ‘life’ was ‘elaborated.’ 
The report of ‘ a discarnate spirit ’ investigating the situation at intervals 
of ‘forty million years’ would ‘assuredly have been good,’ though it 
is true that there would have been things that did not seem quite so good— 
in the primeval winter, for example, the activities of the creatures 
inhabiting the world ‘ would have flagged.’ We fail to see why this 

18 Ibid., p. 577. 

19 Scrutiny, Vol. III, p. 282. 

2° Abridged version published by Watts & Co. (1941) in the series ‘ The Thinkers [sic] 
Library.’ 

* P. v. 


8 P. 96. 
* P. 06. 
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should not be ‘ quite so good.’ Professor Huxley refers to these creatures 
as ‘embodiments of the vital spirit.’ ** Who or what is this ‘ vital 
spirit’? How is its existence compatible with the exclusive dominion 
of ‘blind forces’? One might have thought that in a book on the 
‘problem of religion,’ a book, moreover, in which he expounds his 
own ‘new ’ religion, he would enlighten us on the subject of this ‘ vital 
spirit,’ that he would try to reconcile his belief in its existence with his 
conviction, repeatedly expressed, that such a thing could not possibly 
exist. But he does not mention it again and leaves us unenlightened. 
Other things also were ‘ not quite so good,’ for ‘ the law of life was rapine 
and death.’ ** Was there no mating ? No care of parents for young ? 
No gregariousness? No symbiosis? What does Professor Huxley 
mean by ‘law’ in this context ? He does not tell us. To the ‘ dis- 
carnate spirit ’ it would have seemed ‘ natural and right ’ to accept ‘ these 
evils ’"—namely, ‘rapine and death’—as the price of the ‘good.’ 
That the workings of nature should seem ‘natural’ does not surprise 
us. But by what standards were they accepted as ‘right’? And of 
whose ‘good’ were these ‘evils’ the price? How could there have 
been standards of right and wrong, good and evil before the advent of 
man, if there is no God? Professor Huxley repeatedly assures us that 
there are none but human standards. In that case, the ‘right’ and 
the ‘ good ’ in epochs before the advent of man must have been purposive, 
the purpose being one of which man himself is the fulfilment. But 
Professor Huxley has, as we have seen, been at pains to deny purpose 
in the universe. . 

There are more ‘things’ that do not seem ‘so good,’ for ‘ the old 
struggle remains . . . and progress is still achieved mainly through the 
ruthlessness of selective death.’*%* So the ‘line of progress’ has again 
become ‘ progress’! Professor Huxley’s method of proving that one 
thing is another, is simply to give the one thing the other’s name and to 
interchange the names according to convenience. In nothing does he 
display so much skill as in the art of begging the question. He is resolved 
to eject immanence and teleology, but, whenever they are turned out 
at the front door, they are re-admitted by the back door. We have 
just had ‘ the vital spirit ’ and now we have ‘ selective death.’ So death 
itself is teleological ! Then man arrives, and what was ‘ good ’ in primeval 
times, ‘ though certainly still good’ is ‘extremely imperfect.’ Indeed, 
there is much that is evil ‘ when considered in relation to a new state of 
affairs’ *—the arrival of man, (that ‘notable fact’)! But a though 
things are not as they should be, they will become so. The outlook is not 
unfavourable, for not only may man’s ‘knowledge and . . . power 
increase out of all dreaming . . . his very nature may as well be changed 
as that of the reptile which was transformed to mammal or the monkey- 
being who grew through ape to man.’ 2° In other words, there may appear 
on the earth creatures that are more than supermen, as different not 
only in mind, but also in structure from men as men are from apes and 


2% P 06. 28 P. 97. 
* P. 06. % P, 98. 
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apes from reptiles. The ‘ purpose ’ or ‘ line of purpose’ in ‘ progressive 

evolution ’ .r ‘evolutionary progress’ is the emergence of something 
much more than a Herrenvolk. But, whereas Hitler and the other 
National Socialists assume that they themselves have reached that 
exalted condition and have tried to seize the advantages to which they 
think it entitles them, all humanity must live and toil, and suffer ‘ the 
ruthlessness of selective death,’ so as to reach it in hundreds of millions 
of years. To this end, so improbable, and, in any case, so remote, not 
only the present generation but countless generations to come, must be 
sacrificed. A more inhuman doctrine could hardly be imagined, or one 
supported by shallower reasoning, by scantier evidence, and by clumsier 
casuistry ! And how are we to know that these hypothetical creatures of 
the inconceivably distant future will not turn out to be monsters of 
wickedness and destruction ? Professor Huxley does not enlighten us. 
He tells us, nevertheless, that there is ‘no doubt of the ultimate issue,’ 
but does not tell us what the ‘issue’ is. ‘The verdict of the trend of 
human history, in the fifteen thousand years since civilisation dawned in 
the later Old Stone Age, is too clear to permit a doubt.’27 What ‘ verdict ’? 
We are not told. What is ‘ the trend of human history’? Again we are 
not told. 

In his effort to establish some fundamental relationship between 
evolution and progress, he resorts to the statement, for which he offers 
no evidence, that ‘ thought evolves equally with life’ ** How can ‘life’ 
have evolved ‘ equally with thought,’ seeing that ‘life ’ in the biological 
sense has not evolved at all during the historical period in which thought 
has, in a sense, evolved, though not always from ‘ lower ’ to ‘ higher ’ ? 
Plato and Professor Huxley belong to the same biological species, but 
the careful study of their works will show that as thinkers they are not 
quite in the same class. What, meanwhile, is to be done about the ‘ blind 
forces ’"—and the ‘blind chance and blind necessity ’ and ‘the blind 
chances of variation and the blind sifting of natural selection,’ as he 
calls them in his Zssays—which, for all their blindness, have ‘ directed 
the course of evolution and progress’ ? 2° Professor Huxley’s answer is 
quite simple. Man must take charge of these ‘ forces,’ though how he is 
to do so, considering he does not know what they are and how they 
operate, remains a puzzle he does not attempt to solve. Mankind must 
itself direct the course of evolution : 


The future of man, if it is to be progress and not merely a standstill or a 
degeneration, must be guided by a deliberate purpose. . . . Human purpose 
and the progress based upon it must . . . be formulated in terms of human 
values . . . man, by now become the trustee of evolution, must work and plan 
if he is to achieve further progress for himself and so for life.* 


Professor Huxley does not tell us how this is to be done. How, for 


2? Pp. 112-113. 

% Pp. 113. 

2° Hesaya of a Biologist, pp. 10 and 43. 

%° Evolution : The Modern Synthesis, pp. 577-578... 
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example, is the race of more than supermen who are as different, 
biologically, from us as we are from the apes, to be evolved ? Are they to 
be bred, like racehorses, rabbits, or canaries ? Who is to control or guide 
the breeding ? And if they are not to be bred, how are they to be pro- 
duced ? By mental and physical training ? By the cultivation of noble 
thoughts ? What evidence is there that such, or any other, methods-will 
produce biological change ? There is, of course, none. Professor Huxley 
tells us that ‘ progress ’ will be ‘limited and contingent.’ *4 Limited by 
what and contingent upon what? In his Reliaion without Revelation he 
makes out that revealed religion is an obstacle to progress and demands 
that it be abolished.*? There are obstacles to certain forms of ‘ progress ’— 
‘vested interests, conservatism, and prejudice,’ ** for example. Here the 
political propagandist speaks! But as far as ‘the progress of economic 
invention "—whatever that may be—is concerned, it is ‘fairly rapid.’ 
But ‘Progress in established religious systems of thought’ is not 
so rapid. Why not? Because of the persistence of revealed religion, 
which may have had its uses ‘ when all the world was superstitious and 
almost all men ignorant,’ but is, to-day, ‘ pernicious ’ when ‘ all knowledge 
is at the door of anyone who can read . . . when humanity can look 
round and see the present accurately in its relation with nature and with 
man’s great: development.” * 

Professor Huxley’s political obscurantism is easily discernible, like the 
eyes, wings, and antennz of a moth in the chrysalis, before it emerges 
from the shell of his scientific obscurantism. And, like the moth, it 
gives frequent jerky motions. It emerges to dry and spread its wings in 
his book, Democracy Marches.25 We have examined many of his works, 
but have not found one original idea, one gleam of insight, or one piece. 
of logical exposition. But when he writes as a specialist on the subject 
of pragmatic biology, he does, at least, impart some information,** 
just as any one of the hundreds of biologists in this country might, 
though he makes no contribution to biological thought, for he is no 
thinker. But when he writes about politics, he does not even inform. 
He has some specialised knowledge of animals and plants; for he has 
studied them as a matter of professional routine, but of politics he knows 
nothing. In Democracy Marches he has merely assembled ill-assorted 
phrases and catchwords taken from the speeches and writings of political 
obscurantism. And what was already obscurantist enough is obscured 
still further until it is almost unintelligible and wholly unintelligent. 


31 Ibid., p. 878. 

32 R. w. R., passim. 

33 R. w. R., p. 99. 

34 Tbid., p. 99. 

35 Chatto and Windus (1941). 

36 He is not always scientific, even in the presentation of specialised knowledge. In 


a reply to a question submitted to the ‘ Brains Trust,’ he said that there existed a method 
of remedying defective eyesight without the use of spectacles. When challenged in the 
British Medical Journal, he replied that there were practitioners of the method and that 
there were two books about it. The British Medical Journal (September 13th, 1941) was 
able to show conclusively that the method in question was futile, if not bogus, and that 
the two books were without scientific value. 
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There are the usual proposals about planning, international co-operation, 
access to raw materials, and so on. None of these proposals is worked 
out and some are incompatible with others. There are the usual exhorta- 
tions about ‘ sacrifice ’ and ‘ service.’ In so far as his proposals have any 
meaning they would, if carried out, lead to the establishment of a universal © 
bureaucratic, centralised despotism—the happy consequence of millions 
of years of ‘ progressive evolution,’ of rapine, ruthlessness and ‘ selective 
death’! Nowhere does this book reveal the slightest critical insight 
or any awareness of the fallacies, so often exposed by serious writers, 
that underlie proposals which he modestly describes as ‘a realistic 
approach.’ 7 
But it would seem that political obscurantism, if conveyed in language 
that is sufficiently empty, muddled, and pretentious, makes for success 
in the world of letters to-day. We could give a multitude of examples, 
Democracy Marches would be one (it has a commendatory preface by 
Lord Horder and was recommended by the Book Society). 

Is Professor Huxley’s ‘ Religion ’ whatever its intrinsic validity may 
be, really conducive to progress, if by progress we mean more prosperity, 
greater security at home and abroad, better public health, the more 
efficient and equitable administration of justice, the refinement of 
manners, the advancement of true religion, science, art, and letters ? 
It cannot conceivably be so. It is bound to assist in the spread of ignor- 
ance, unwisdom, and mental confusion. It is peculiarly insidious in so 
far as it conceals, and even denies, the limits of the possible, so that it 
encourages the impulse to achieve the impossible. This impulse has, 
in our own day, incited masses of men to messianic fervour and truculent 
militancy... It has swayed whole nations, it has been one of the principal 
causes of the Second World War, and even now it threatens the peace 
that must follow.. It threatens pure science : the impure cannot establish 
so powerful and so pervasive an ascendancy without corrupting the pure. 

Are we altogether right in calling it a religion ? Should we not call 
it a superstition ? It is an amorphous conglomerate of irrational beliefs, 
but it has a. doctrinal content, even if the doctrine is spurious, vague, 
shifty, and inconsistent. It can, therefore, be called a religion, and as 
it envisages a millennium that is realisable by man’s unaided effort, 
it is a secular religion. But it is replete with superstitious belief in dark 
forces, forces that are part of an unverified cosmic process and forces 
that can be evoked by man; and in the efficacy, indeed the- quasi- 
omnipotence of magic spells made up from the formule of the natural 
sciences, of technology, of politics and economics. The prophecy of 
Overbeck, the friend of Nietzsche and Burckhardt, threatens to come 
true: Overbeck foresaw : 


‘a regular rebirth of superstition in which the whole of our modern 
culture may yet find its grave.” 8 
’ Tue Eprror. 
87 Op. cit., p. 103. 
** ‘Eine férmliche Renaissance des Aberglaubens ... in welche unsere ganze 
moderne Bildung noch ihr Grab finden kévinte ’ (Christentum und Kultur, p. 270). 
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being an account of the scheme mooted in late 1942 by 120 British industrialists 
for the supersession of Kings, Lords and Commons and the tramafer of authority 
to the manufacturing order whereby it is hoped to effect the wniversal improve- 
ment of mankind and to substitute service for profit to the great enhancement of 
the latter. 


* x By Ea * * of * 


Now where are we getting to? Just as the Left Intelligentsia have begun to 
repudiate schemes which substitute monopoly for competition, and have actually 
reached the stage of hissing at ‘slow suicidal sectional restrictionism,’ under 
which denunciation they include organised labour ! as well as organised capital, 
a group of prominent industrialists, most of them probably Conservative, have 
rushed in with a scheme of full-blooded corporativism which is in direct descent 
from the syndicalist programmes of the old-time revolutionaries. It is difficult 
to keep up with the somersaulting of our intellectual, political and social leaders, 
but one would not be surprised if in the outcome J. Stalin emerges as the 
champion of the independent shopkeeper, while the Archbishop of Canterbury 
solemnly warns the Federation of British Industries that a Russian victory 
would mean the spread of capitalism all over Europe. 

The scheme in question * sets the seal on the numerous projects for self- 
government in industry which have been rife since the last war, and have in 
some cases been put into actual practice with the aid or connivance of the 
Government. Briefly it proposes to set up associations in every section of 
industry, ostensibly to co-ordinate the activities and secure the collaboraiioa 
of all producers in each section. The methods of constituting and organising 
such associations are not elaborated : all that is stipulated is that the arrange- 
ment should be ‘ fair ’ to all members and that adequate representation should 
be ensured for small firms. Above these associations would ride a Central 
Council of Industry ‘ representative of the whole of industry,’ whose functions 
are ostensibly to be co-ordinatory and advisory, but would almost inevitably 
resolve themselves in practice into legislative powers with compulsory applica- 
tion. This is implicit in the broad proposals and explicit in some of the refer-_ 
ences. The proposal for the setting up of an Industrial Tribunal or Commission 
to act as a Final Court of Appeal confirms this diagnosis, even though it is 
conceded that the appointment of such a tribunal would lie in the hands of the 
Government. . 

But the nature of the scheme is revealed less in the tentative outline of the _ 
constitution of the new industria] order than in the declaration of the principles 
which are supposed to underlie it. The preamble to the manifesto takes the 
form of a solemn covenant on the part of Industry to fulfil a threefold public 
responsibility : to the public which consumes its products, to the public which 
it employs, and to the public which provides the capital by which it operates 
and develops. The clue to the whole scheme lies in this unconsciously arrogant 


1 The Left intellectuals, having conceived, as they believe, a programme to secure full 
employment, are not disposed to see it thwarted by Trade Union obstructionism. -There 
are all the makings of a civil war in this conflict. It will be a left-minded government which 
will give organised labour the works—the Essential Works—in peace time. 

2 See A National Policy for Industry. 
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assumption that business can and should decide the extent to which it will 
fulfil responsibilities to its customers, its employees and its shareholders. This 
assumption is based on a misunderstanding of the nature of a free economy, and 
is at the same time at variance with the principles of a democratic society. Let 
us take the case of the consumer. There is something comic in the notion of a 
conclave of the directors of J. Lyons and Co. solemnly deciding to fulfil the 
responsibility of providing the public with a good cup of tea. To do those 
shrewd gentlemen justice they do not waste their time in any such futilities. 
But it is as well to make the position clear to the unsophisticated drafters of 
manifestos. People do not decide to fulfil the responsibility of vending good 
cups of tea. They assume the task of providing the public with cups of tea: 
the public itself sees to it that the cups of tea are good ones. Given the choice 
of competing businesses, the consumer is well able to impose responsibility, and 
he or she is advisedly not disposed to allow the producer to act as final judge in 
the matter. On the rare occasions in normal times when a bad egg or a dubious 
vegetable emerges from the shopping basket in my household, I observe a glint 
in the feminine eye and a set of the feminine mouth and I breathe a silent prayer 
for the tradesman who is about to have the responsibility of providing sound 
wares brought home to him viva voce coram populo. Things are different at the 
moment, but wait until the embattled housewives sally forth after the armistice 
to re-impose responsibility on trade and industry. I should like to see the face 
of the Editor if I informed him that I was a member of the Association of 
Writers for the Monthly Magazines, that the A.W.M.M. had formally decided 
to fulfil its responsibility to ‘the reading public, that he could therefore take it 
for granted that this article was a sound, competent and attractive piece of 
literary work and send it to the printer’s without looking at it. Incidentally, 
too, that the A.W.M.M. had fixed the fee in advance. The arbitrament in this 
matter does not lie with myself, nor with the editor, nor with the proprietors : 
it happens to lie with the readers of The Nineteenth Century who have a very 
salutary weapon at their disposal for enforcing their wishes. If the consumer 
needs protection against fraud or misrepresentation, or in some cases his own 
ignorance or lack of judgment, the necessary correctives should come from the 
State and not from private organisations. There is a specious argument in 
this connection that in return for privileges of a monopoly character, industries 
and professions will engage to fulfil the responsibility of providing sound and 
honest service. Give me the run of the house and I'll be a good boy. Give 
the building trades virtual industrial autonomy and they will guarantee that 
there will be a damp course in every house. The answer is that the insertion 
of a damp course will be required by statutory legislation, and that it will be 
enforced without any quid pro quo in the shape of industrial privileges. The 
community has to decide what is jerry-building and then forbid it. It will be 
grateful for advice on this matter from the building trades, but it does not 
exchange favours with sectional interests : it subordinates them to the general 
interest. 

The same criticism applies to the lofty assumption in the manifesto of 
responsibilities relating to the status and security of the worker. Minimum 
wages, health insurance, holidays with pay, reasonable hours, family allowances, 
pensions, adequate housing—all this, it has been pertinently remarked, is 
admirable, but the place for it all is in a King’s Speech, not in a private code 
graciously adopted by Industry acting as a separate estate of the realm. The 
manifesto even assumes the responsibility of safeguarding the amenities of the 
countryside, and it is a wonder that the 120 modern tailors of Tooley Street 
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did not assume responsibility for the ordering of the Coronation procession and 
the next revision of the Prayer Book. 

In respect of the fulfilment of responsibilities to the people who provide the 
eapital by which Industry operates and develops, the investing public will be 
gratified to note that its existence is recognised. The shareholder has probably 
long since been reconciled to the fact that he is only the proprietor of the 
business, and therefore entitled to no say in the matter. He will not therefore 
be surprised at the patronising, even princely, tones of the mayors in his palace. 
‘ The responsibility of those directing Industry is to hold a just balance between 
the varying interests of the public as consumers, the staff and workers as 
employees and the stockholders as investors, and to make the highest possible 
contribution to the wellbeing of the nation as a whole.’ As the Financial News 
remarked: ‘ This is putting on airs with a vengeance.’ Who would believe 
that this emanates from employees? For ‘those directing Industry ’ are in 
most cases the hired servants of the shareholders. For three things the earth 
is disquieted, and the first of them is a servant when he reigneth. Shareholders 
may have got used to being dumped in the scales manipulated by these hirelings, 
but, by Heaven, the rest of us haven’t got to that stage yet. Incidentally this 
reveals, the dangers of talking in abstractions, and the hollowness of schemes 
built around such abstractions. In the first place Industry with a capital letter 
is endowed with functions and attributes with which privileges are to be 
associated. Then by easy and insensible transition Industry becomes ‘ those 
directing Industry,’ and on examination those directing Industry turn out to 
be a particular class of employees who have no more claim to exercise control 
over the general life of the community than any other group chosen at random. 

The only concrete proposal in the manifesto bearing on the fulfilment of 
responsibility to the shareholder relates to adequate disclosure and publication 
of the financial results. Here again the decision does not revolve around the 
condescension of private groups to make concessions on this point. If share- 
holders are unable or unwilling to impose responsibility on their hired 
the question arises whether the community suffers from this failing. If the 
penalties were confined to shareholders, the community could be complacent 
in this matter. But there is reason to believe that obscurantism in business 
finance not merely covers but facilitates abuses which are definitely detrimental 
to the economic and social order. The remedy for this is clear. It is an 
amendment of the Company Acts carried through by the elected representatives 
of the people. It is not a matter for bargain in return for monopoly rights or - 
any cther privileges. 

That monopoly powers are involved is clear from the purposes set out as 
the objects of sectional organisation. Like most of the manifesto-mongers of 
our times, the authors think they have solved a problem by stating it. ‘To 
promote the production of a maximum output at the lowest possible price 
consistent with the adequate remuneration of labour and capital.’ It can 
safely be said that anyone who believes that this statement is anything more 
than a pious expression which does not advance matters in the slightest is 
ignorant of the fundamentals of economics. On the single matter of the 
adequate remuneration of capital, the best legal business and academic brains 
in the U.S.A. have been engaged for decades in the public utility field, and with 
a literature large enough to fill a public library the problem is no nearer solution 
now than at the start. As for the adequate remuneration of labour, send in on 
@ postcard your estimate of a ‘ fair,’ ‘ reasonable ’ and ‘ equitable ’ payment for 
this article, bearing in mind that in order to achieve the ‘ larger social purpose ’ 
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my wife ought to be wearing a mink coat.* Collaboration, co-ordination, proper 
and fair system, adequate representation, interests of efficiency, conducive to 
the public interest—-these high-sounding phrases with which the manifesto is 
peppered have no meaning except in practice, and if there is one thing that is 
certain it is that producers’ associations are the last people who should be 
entrusted with their interpretation and application. The operative phrase in 
the list of purposes set forth in the manifesto, is the one relating to the discourage- 
ment of wasteful and destructive competition, the first and great commandment 
of all those with a vested interest in scarcity. 

It would be invidious perhaps to compare The National Policy for Industry 
with its counterparts on the Continent of Europe, (the hierarchy of Associations 
and Councils is reminiscent of the Soviet system), but it is useful in this context 
to draw on the experience of the U.S.A. The authors of the manifesto appear 
to have little or no knowledge of the available evidence on experiments in 
industrial self-government. Certainly there is no sign that they have ever 
studied the results of the New Deal experiment in that line. .The system which 
they envisage is in many ways similar to that promulgated under the National 
Recovery Act of 1933 and popularly associated with the codés establishing inter 
alia maximum hours of labour, minimum wages and specific conditions of 
production and sale. Before the Supreme Court in 1925 declared the Act 
unconstitutional, enough experience in the operation of these codes was obtained 
to make even the Administration heave a sigh of relief at the decision of the 
Court. 

In the first place, what is Industry with a capital letter that it should be 
given special powers impinging on the lives of other citizens? The authors 
stress the fact that they speak only as Industrialists, and that the activities of 
the agriculturist, the distributor, merchant, broker, financier, banker and 
insurer are outside their range. Now this demarcation of economic activities 
is quite arbitrary and has little or no significance for general problems of social 
welfare. For some administrative and statistical purposes a certain group of 
activities can be classed as manufacture, but any such classification breaks down 
as soon as it is extended beyond a very narrow range of human problems.‘ 

But even if the field of Industry could be marked off, the same problem 
would arise on sub-classification within the field. The first step, says the 
manifesto, should be the classification of industries into sections. Have the 
authors any idea what this involves ? Under the N.R.A. by February, 1935, 
546 codes and 185 supplementary codes had been formulated and approved. 
685 amendments and modifications had already been made to them, and over 
11,000 administrative orders had been issued under their provisions. Nearly 
600 Code Authorities had been established and approved, and there were several 
thousand regional and divisional agencies. (N.B. The Act was not restricted 
to manufacturing industry.) The principles of N.R.A., which corresponded to 
the public responsibilities postulated in the National Policy manifesto, had to 
be accommodated to the special conditions of each industry, and hence separate 
codes had to be provided. What are the ‘special’ conditions of production 
which mark off one ‘ industry ’ from another ? Under any criterion there would 


* Prices should not be fixed on the basis of the relation between supply and demand, but 
on the basis of costs plus whatever surplus may be needed to carry out the larger social 
purpose. Lorwin. 

* The attempt to define ‘ productive industry ’ and ‘ industrial hereditaments ’ under 
the Derating Act, provided a glorious exercise in metaphysics and a gold mine for the 
lawyers. 
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be embarassments of overlap with two or more codes fighting for jurisdiction 
over a single firm. And this if a firm confined itself to a single process or pro- 
duct. In the case of the many-product firm the attempt to apply to it a dozen 
different codes, each with its particular schedule of minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours, a particular system of accounting and a particular set of trade 
practice rules, is bound to lead either to a physical breakdown of the firm or to a 
wholesale disregard of the codes. In the U.S.A. numerous codes fell foul of 
these difficulties and the attempts to establish minimum wages, maximum 
hours, to eliminate so-called unfair competition practices, to impose uniform 
cost-finding, and fair and reasonable prices, resulted in hopeless confusion 
when the infinite variety of industrial conditions and the immense area of 
administration had to be taken into account. By February,.1935, 150,000 
complaints of non-compliance with code regulations had been received by the 
N.R.A. State agencies, the Code authorities themselves being unable to handle 
them. In the matter of minimum prices, to take only one field of regulation, 
one authority lists nearly 200 methods of evading price regulation without 
departing from the nominal price itself. Have the authors of a National 
Policy any notion of what sectional self-government in industry entails ? 

If Industry did succeed in setting itself up as a separate estate of the realm 
with the powers invisaged in the manifesto, other branches of economic activity 
would be forced in self-protection to adopt a similar type of organisation. The 
distributive trades would form its sectional associations crowned with a Central 
Council of Distribution with right of appeal to a Distributive Tribunal or Com- 
mission. We can then imagine the situation whea the Retail Chemists and 
Druggists’ Association (with compulsory membership) decides to boycott all 
pharmaceutical manufacturers who supply other selling outlets or conversely 
where the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association decides to supply only 
members of the Retail Chemists’ and Druggests’ Association. Or still more 
complicated when the manufacturing association opts for one policy and the 
retail association for another. To co-ordinate policy between Industry and 
Distribution (to say nothing of Agriculture and Finance) a Central Economic 
Council would be required with right of appeal to a Central Economic Tribunal 
or Commission. Thus a general shop refused supplies of aspirin by the pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers at the instance of the retail chemists’ association would 
appeal to the Central Council of Distribution against the policy of the retail 
chemists. The Central Council of Distribution might issue a cease-and-desist 
order against the retail chemists’ association, the case being decided on appeal 
to the Distributive Tribunal. But the pharmaceutical manufacturers might 
still refuse to supply general shops, whereupon the Central Council of Distribu- 
tion would make representations to the Central Council of Industry. This 
Council might issue a cease-and-desist order to the pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers the case being decided on appeal to the Industrial Tribunal. Alter- 
natively this Council might refuse to take action at the instance of the Central 
Council of Distribution, whereupon the latter would appeal to the Central 
Economic Council whose decision again would be subject to appeal before the 
Central Economic Tribunal. At this stage the Central Council of Finance 
indicates that the process threatens to violate financial codes relating to deben- 
ture collateral, and the Central Council of Agriculture passes on complaints 
about the shortage of aspirins in outlying agricultural villages. and... 
and . . .. Now I’ve got a headache and there isn’t an aspirin in the house. 


G. L. ScuwanrTs. 
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ECONOMIC WARRIOR 


Takk, soldier, take your bloody field, 

Sailor, your leagues of brackish blue, 
Airman, whate’er the sky may yield, 

The stratosphere is all for you,— 
Leave me a fountain-pen to wield, 

A slide-rule and a chart or two ! 


Thrust home the bayonet, fire the gun, 

Speed lethal lead and flying shard, 
Keep little Goebbels on the run 

And make the way of Rommel hard ; 
But let me have my quiet fun 

With Fritz’s shrinking ration-card. 
Yours, yours, O men of active strife 

’ The lean torpedo’s rending guile, 

The harsh grenade, the silent knife, 

The tank that does its stuff in style, 
And secret doorways out of life, 

But give me figures in a file ! 


In Coln and Bremen wake the. fires, 
Spell Hamm’s eruptive epitaph, 
In Turin rock the haughty spires, 
Roll on the bomb-abounding strafe ! 
But give me in unnumbered quires 
Squared paper for the nimble graph ! 


O leunchers of the shaft that kills, 

Air-Marshal, Captain, Major-Gen., 
Engulf the foe in curious ills, 

Leave me the lire, marks and yen ; 
And I will show that even quills 

Are somewhat mightier than the Bren ! 


For me dark tales of contraband, 
Ungarnered harvests, frosted spuds, 
Sheaves of dishonoured notes-of-hand, 
Soap lacking lather, scent or suds, 
Bolweevil in the Fatherland, 
Pigs minus litters, cattle cuds,— 
Metals unmined and forges cold, 
Ersatz fermented potions whence 
Is sped the glow that made Hans bold,— 


His threadbare woollens, hoarded pence, 


Uppers that cannot be resold 
And ways that lose their permanence : 


The weapons these my spirit craves, 
An arsenal for my delight,— 
Facts and statistics, waves on waves,— 
Thus armed I plunge into the fight, 
And dig the foe unrationed graves,— 
Provided all my sums are right ! 





RonaLD CARTON. 









CHARLES MAURRAS AND THE ENGLISH 


M. Maurras can hardly be said to like us. He once devoted a sym- 
pathetic study to the remarkable France of Bodley under the title : 
L’ Anglais qui a connu la France, and explained that for such under- 
standing, knowledge and wisdom were not enough—love was necessary. 
But we look in vain for such feelings towards ourselves in this passionate 
son of Provence whose thoughts and affections gravitate towards the 
Mediterranean and the Latin tradition. When he came to England in 
1898 it was to see the Elgin Marbles; and the author of Anthinéa left 
behind him ‘the rude building . . . where barbarous force celebrates 
its vain triumphs’ and the fogs of London. It was an epilogue to the 
unique, the religious experience of his Greek journey. On the occasion of 
that visit to the British Museum he also saw a replica, found in Provence, 
of the Diadumenos of Polycleitus and hailed in him a ‘ compatriote 
enchainé.’ But his grievance was as much against M. de Nieuwerkerque 
who, as Superintendent of Fine Arts under the Second Empire, had twice 
rejected the precious marble, as against the opulent English who bought 
it. It would not be difficult to show how here could be found in miniature 
almost all the issues to which Maurras was to sacrifice his aspirations as 
a poet, and- devote his amazing power of dialectic. 

But it would be unfair to adopt the polemical method common with 
M. Maurras himself, and to present the highly stylised caricature of a 
bewhiskered and bearded Anglophobe. The truth isnever quite so simple. 
The undergraduate of ten years before had (ironically enough !) shared in 
the cult of Shelley—that one authentic English disciple of Jean-Jacques— 
which just then moved young poets of the French capital: Shelley, the 
only English poet apart from Shakespeare whom he had been tempted 
to read in the original ; and the cult survived in sufficient strength for 
him to have made a special journey to the mouth of the Arno when he 
was in Pisa in 1897, to visit the spot where Byron had lighted 
Shelley’s pyre. Since then Maurras’s cult of English lyric poetry has 
sadly dwindled. We find no echo in his work of that much more 
kindred spirit, John Keats, who in the greatest of his odes had sung of 
‘Dance and Provengal Song and Sunburnt Mirth.’ M. Maurras, urged on 
by political preoccupation and passion, was determined by now that 
England was one of the major sources of France’s ills. The time for 
vicarious anthologising was past. 

Had he taken more seriously the parallel, which his friend Jules 
Lemaitre tiresomely forced upon him, between his own ideas and those 
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of ‘ cet illustre Hobbes,’ he would have seen to what totalitarian lengths 
the disciple of Descartes was to push the doctrine of State-worship in his 
Leviathan. It is certainly to his credit that he fought shy of the formula 
homo homini lupus, pointing out that wolves do not eat one another. But 
with all his fidelity to Aristotle, he did not fight shy of the inhuman 
Cartesian approach, to which can well be traced the ‘ intellectual ’ ruth- 
lessness of the French Revolution and of all totalitarianisms of ‘ Left ’ 
and ‘ Right’: Condorcet and Comte, Hegel and Gentile. 

Latterly he has come to admire the power of political analysis which 
underlies Coriolanus and Julius Cesar, and the great pronouncement of 
Ulysses in Troilus and Cressida has received from him its due meed of 
praise. Perhaps not many Englishmen engaged to-day in politics at any 
level give any more attention to the imaginative wisdom of England’s 
greatest poet. But what of the greatest of our political thinkers, Edmund 
Burke, who, true to the genuine Aristotelian tradition, steered a clean 
course that shunned Hobbesianism while it denounced the totalitarianism 
of Rousseau ? It might be assumed that Charles Maurras, the acknow- 
ledged leader of a movement aimed at ‘ undoing the ills of the French 
Revolution,’ would have sought in Burke an ally in building up the 
defence of Western civilisation. But the only Maurrassian mention of the 
author of the Reflections on the French Revolution, and the many germane 
writings which followed them, is some reference to Burke as an ‘ enemy 
of France.’ Yet Burke was so far from being an enemy of France that 
were M. Maurras and his disciples to trouble to look in his works for 
passages praising with understanding and discrimination those things in 
France to which they devote their quasi-exclusive admiration, they would 
be amply repaid ; and they would also find in the writings of the man who 
foretold the Napoleonic explosion and consequent devastation of Europe 
pages pleading none the less for a France ultimately strong, and in possession 
of strong frontiers, as axiomatic in any and every future European order. 

No doubt the explanation is to be found in the appeal to that national- 

istic state of mind which Maurras has himself tried to excuse as an 
'* atrocious, pitiless necessity,’ for the safeguarding of the idea of the 
Patrie or Patria. It has prevented him, and important categories of 
Frenchmen, from viewing with greater understanding France’s natural 
ally. It is one of the tragedies of our age, beside which can be set the 
other tragic error so sedulously fostered in some quarters both here and 
in America, that French patriotism is in our age more particularly a 
phenomenon of ‘ the Left.’ 

Yet passion has not prevented Maurras from drawing atiention 
incisively over a long period of years to some of our dominant traits ; 
and his judgments are not all negative. For him England is not at bottom 
a democracy, but an oligarchy, and an oligarchy whose strength and 
wealth repose on seaborne trade: prototypes are Carthage, Genoa, 
Venice. He would not thus explain ‘ toute l’Ame anglaise ’; but he sees 
here the basis of British policy. Enjoying the isolation of the sea which, 
as the Prince de Ligne told Voltaire, was the first guarantor of the parlia- 
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mentary constitution, England was made by her coastline, whereas 
France was made by her kings. ‘The Kings of France were defenders, 
protectors, founders ; those of England conquerors, against whom finally 
Commons and Barons joined and imposed a Charter. England is founded 
on an oligarchy, and, despite constitutional fictions, what is vital to public 
safety is in the hands of powerful social authorities.’ He compares the 
English aristocracy to the Roman Senate. In France, on the other hand, 
the king was the ally of the people against ‘all the feudalisms.’ Maurras 
dismisses the democratisation of English political life somewhat readily. 
If he admits that it has proceeded apace, he concedes that this is possible 
in an island until recently immune from invasion, while at the same time 
he inveighs against English efforts to encourage such developments in 
less happily placed countries ; or he threatens us with the terrible conse- 
quences for ourselves of playing with fire. 

Our insularity has long encouraged in us an undue disregard of what 
was happening on the Continent. Neglecting the proximus ardet Ucalegon 
of Burke, he notes that to our ultimate disadvantage we only see a danger 
when it is right upon us. We have (he suggests no doubt with greater 
force) paid for our neglect of our interests in Europe in the nineteenth 
century, with two world wars. But when the English are fully alive to an 
interest or danger, they give up a footling and facile policy—‘ la petite 
politique anglaise’: ‘ et ce sont des yeux de marin.’ England may hitherto 
have won her wars ; she has not been energetic and enterprising enough 
to prevent them. The Asquith Government, by proclaiming on July 
3lst, 1914, the Franco-British Alliance in response to Poincaré, might 
have prevented the war. Instead, it waited until Belgium was invaded. 
In the years intervening between 1918 and the present war, Maurras 
professed to find no greater foresight in British policy. He and Bainville 
denounced ‘the rebuilding of Germany’s strength and what he declared to 
be Britain’s share in it ; and in the years which immediately preceded the 
present war, his view that the British were more prepared to denounce 
Mussolini and Hitler than to make ready for war contributed undoubtedly 
to his fierce and unbridled anti-British campaigns from the time of the 
Abyssinian crisis onwards. 

Yet in the home field in particular, the Anglophobia of Maurras 
provides some ground for irony. For at bottom he is attacking a very 
one-sided and French conception of the British Constitution, and on the 
other he is defending—often with great power—his own ideal of the 
régime most suited to France. Thus, in his most important book, the 
Enquéte sur la Monarchie (1900-9) he justifies his thesis on the basis of 
the relative positions of France and England :— 


Plus menacé qu’en Angleterre, notre pouvoir central, directeur militaire 
et diplomatique de la nation, doit étre plus indépendant, afin de nous défendre 
énergiquement. I] suffira d’ouvrir une histoire de France et de regarder une 
carte pour en découvrir les raisons. 


He claims that the ‘ French Anglomaniacs’ of the eighteenth century 
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could not see that there was a Charter between the English and their 
king because he was ‘ a foreigner who had conquered his peoples, who in 
their turn had finally come to tolerate him, provided certain conditions 
were fulfilled” ; while the King of France was a national leader who arose 
against the foreign invader, 


‘ and little by little restored the integrity and unity of the Motherland which 
is one with him, and without him suffers, is rent, falls asunder. Our national 
monarchy provided for the representation of the estates and interests, but 
political direction was never dependent upon an exchange of opinions between 
Commons, Crown, Lords, which never existed among us; the constitution of 
the Kingdom of France comports thousands of republics, the Republic one and 

indivisible is a motive of civil war. . .’ (1922). 


Seen thus, French monarchy is conceived as having been progressive 
and anti-feudal, providing a country having land-frontiers with a strong 
executive and armed forces, but leaving to the smaller units the conditions. 
which provide the means for genuine independence and freedom. To his 
rather roseate picture of an ideal French monarchy, Maurras opposed the 
English Constitution as conceived by his bugbears the ‘ Anglomanes.’ 
Whereas, he maintained—and here his interpretation certainly coincided 
with that of Burke—the English Constitution and law ‘ were superimposed 
upon an extremely firm set of customs, on hereditary functions more 
firmly rooted than elsewhere, on a nexus of associations whose basis was 
a social order elaborated by the Middle Ages "—the ‘ Anglomanes ’ were 
only struck by ‘ the mechanism of the Crown and the two’‘Chambers in a 
country which seemed best of all suited for a Republic which it had, 
however, been careful to avoid!’ And so the Continent came to call 
‘modern what was medieval, juridical what derived its power from 
usage, constitutional what was the outcome of profound forces which 
had themselves produced the constitution.’ 

But not only are the liberal constitutions of the Continent—not only 
is: the French Revolution itself—the consequence of Anglomania ; 
Maurras goes so far as to attribute the French Revolution to the English. 
‘That Revolution wrongly called the French,’ he writes. Tactlessly 
stirring up the Republican nationalism of his compatriots, and forgetting 
that the royal forebear of his own Pretender fought for France at Valmy 
and Jemappes, he makes us a present of the great upheaval to which— 
whether in its heights or in its depths—we can lay no claim. To quote 
one of his own favourite poets, we deserve— 


Ni cet excés d’honneur, ni cette indignité. 


No doubt the Revolution has had its influence upon English opinion ; 
but what was great in the Revolution was great in a French way ; what 
was good or bad has all the colours of good and evil as refracted through 
the French temperament. If Joseph de Maistre, M. Maurras’s ancestor 
in violence, writes of the ideas of Locke and the English deists having 
come ‘ to fester and germinate in the hot muds of Paris ’ and thus produce 
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the terrible eruption, French responsibility remains none the less full and 
entire. But what such assertions certainly do bring out is the inter- 
dependence of the nations which constitute what Mr. Churchill has 
recently called again ‘the family of Europe’; and M. Maurras, by 
preaching a doctrine of integral nationalism which leaves little if any 
basis for international co-operation between like-minded nations which 
have common vital interests, has not perhaps helped as much as his 
professions and his great gifts would have justified in forwarding this 
aim. His appeal to passion ; his frequent hostility and injustice towards 
compatriots of his own who represented his country abroad, and who 
claimed and often obtained the respect to which she was entitled ; his 
wholesale uncritical denunciation of what he asserts to be English 
designs ; his anti-Semitism—odious, however much he may qualify it as 
‘d’Etat ’ and not ‘de race’: all this has not helped. It can no doubt be 
balanced by much which could be quoted on the other side. But this is 
not a time for such tallying, with the enemy in the gate. 

Here it is right to ask ourselves where such a man stands in the present 
life and death struggle. We know him as the life-long opponent of 
Germanism. At the same time we are aware that, at the moment of the 
French collapse, when he knew that an Armistice (the seeking of which 
he is rumoured to have opposed) had been obtained, he threw his whole 
weight into the scales with Pétain and became the champion of the Vichy 
cause and its chief doctrinaire. General de Gaulle, to whom he had 
referred two weeks before as the champion of mechanisation recognised 
at last, and as an exponent of the Action Frangaise ideal—the Armée de 
Métier—now became a ‘ spécialiste aigri ’ who insulted in the face of the 
world the ‘ illustrious soldier ’ to whom the younger soldier had dedicated 
two of his chief works. The Alliance was broken, but the Armistice must 
be honourably held ; and France must be built up again from the ground 
—looking neither to right nor left, being neither Anglophil nor Germano- 
phil: La France Seule was the title of the tragic book—so violent in its 
anti-British sentiments (inspired by Oran, by Dakar, by much else before 
and since) yet so ‘un-collaborationist’ vis-a-vis the invade:—which 
finally appeared in Lyons in 1941. 

‘M. de Gaulle ’ was fitted into a framework of French history which 
from time immemorial had had its ‘ dissidences.’ From the days of the 
Gauls—thus prophetically called !—the ‘esprit gaulois’ of indiscipline 
and of heroic adventure had encountered the Roman spirit of order. 
France was made of a fusion of the two. France had had her Connétable 
de Bourbon, her Condé, her Fronde. Now she had her de Gaulle. But 
two more precise charges gave a special bittermiess to the situation : the 
unfair charge that the ‘ ex-general ’ was more bent on fighting his fellow- 
Frenchmen at Dakar, in Syria, in the New World, than in attacking the 
Germans ; and the grotesque accusation that England, ever bent on 
fomenting civil strife in France since the days of Joan of Arc, was again 
seeking to do so, and to bring about the ‘ Fifth Anglo-French Revolution ’ 
through the agency of General de Gaulle and the Free French Movement. 
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Such charges had a plausible air for many, even patriotic Frenchmen, 
when made by the doctrinatfre of ‘ integral nationalism ’ and of ‘ la France 
seule’; and many such Frenchmen rejected the counter-charge that 
Maurras was himself either the victim or even the instrument of German 
propaganda. That counter-charge seemed to them to be substantially 
disproved by the violent hostility of Déat and Luchaire in the Paris 
Press to Maurras, who was accused not only of ‘ attentisme ’ (the Paris- 
press neologism usec! to describe the Fabian tactics vis-a-vis Germany, 
which in their view constituted the hard core of the Vichy position), but) 
even of Anglophilia. 

' But whatever the feelings of some of his younger disciples, who have 
certainly shown themselves less hostile to us than their master, ‘ 


attacked General de Gaulle, internal and external Gaullism, Anglophilia| 
and British policy. The theory has indeed been advanced with some 
plausibility that such denunciations of Anglophilia were one of the few 
means possible for terrorising the ‘ collaborationists ’ into inaction. Not 
only was attention thus drawn to strong pro-British feeling ; but its 
denunciation permitted the parallel denunciation of pro-German feeling, 
Déat and his collaborators of the Oewvre were denounced as ‘ les Messieura| 
Tabouis,’ i.e., the Germanophil collaborators of a paper whose Anglophil) 
collaborator par excellence had been Mme. Tabouis ; and Maurras gradu- 


ally established for himself the right to denounce daily in the Action 
Francaise (appearing in Lyons) all the ‘ philies et phobies’ and to say,) 


like Mercutio: ‘a plague of both your houses!’ Such an attitude can 
give little satisfaction to those who have pledged themselves to the 
destruction of the Axis and France’s restoration. Whatever the characte 
and intensity of non-combatant resistance on the spot, such restoration 
can only come after an Allied victory. Nothing else can count at this 
stage. That Maurras, despite the neutral position taken up, feels this in 
some strange way is shown by occasional articles in which, leaving aside 
vituperation, he seeks to argue seriously, and even profoundly, with these§l, 
strange ex-allies who seem to have so much will and faith and so little} 
good sense and consistency in their policies. A notable article of this) 
type which appeared last May was certainly not the work of a man who 


wants the Germans to win. 

Nor are such articles the work of a man who favours totalitarianism 
of any brand, though Maurras must undoubtedly bear a weighty responsi- 
bility for the growth of ideologies of that character in other lands, as the 
Pretender and his father pointed out in 1937. Maurras has indeed claimed 
that the use or misuse of such doctrines abroad did not inculpate him ; 
but the Italian stab in the back was surely a sufficient answer to such 
an excuse and to long-cherished hopes. One thing at all events is now 
clear. Whatever our view of the usefulness to the Axis of the Vichy 
régime, Maurras has consistently sought to dissociate Vichy opinion from 
the Axis cause. The violence of his attacks on Britain have indeed borne 
bitter fruit and will, it is to be feared, continue to do so wherever French- 
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men with these sympathies are to be found—outside as well as inside 
France. But—much to the amazement of many Englishmen—such men 
are not Germanophil. The triumph of that spirit was perhaps the attitude 
at Toulon of a Fleet whose officers were largely inspited (so Mme. le 
Verrier tells us in her recent interesting book) by the teachings of ‘ La 
France Seule.’ 

How could such a doctrine survive the Allied occupation of North 
Africa and the consequent German occupation of the whole of France ? 
Have not Maurras and his paper (which continues to appear in Lyons) 
capitulated to the Axis ? This cannot even now be said with full justice 
—even by his bitterest enemies. No doubt he says Frenchmen must 
blindly follow the Marshal and his Government; and the resultant 
extension of this formula to cover the ignoble Laval as well as the helpless 
old man must strain many loyalties to breaking-point. But this inde- 
fatigable old man—Maurras is now seventy-four—continues none the less 
to attack those who wish to side with our enemies as well as those who 
wish to side with us. He claimed as recently as December 18th, with the 
whole of France occupied, that she must more than ever cherish her 
‘intellectual Penates,’ and recalled that when Fichte gave in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin his famous addresses to the German nation which 
heralded the recovery of nutional independence, all Prussia was occupied 
by the French. 

How long can such a position be maintained ? To what extent— 
whatever the sincerity of Maurras himself—does it not provide a cover 
of moral respectability cloaking ultimate surrender? Is it in the last 
resort anything more than the expression of a final Byzantinism in face 
of total war? Is M. Romain Rolland going to follow up his Life of 
Gandhi with a ‘ Life of Maurras’? We do not know the answer. No 
doubt he will continue, as though he were a free agent, to level fierce 
charges against British Statesmen of a desire to bolshevise the Continent. 
But such charges are part of the stock-in-trade, and cannot outweigh the 
widespread satisfaction (noted by the Germans themselves) which is 

‘generally felt among Right-wing elements in France at Germany’s 
Russian reverses. Resentful as he has often shown himself to be against 
Mr. Churchill, he none the less makes much of a remark of the present 
Prime Minister, some time back, that the French Army played for France 
the réle the Crown does for England. This view has contributed to his 
doctrine regarding Marshal Pétain’s rdle and function since the Armistice ; 
but M. Maurras can hardly be surprised if for us it more especially lends 
significance to the prospect of collaboration between Generals Giraud and 
de Gaulle. 

Leaving aside such moot and burning matters and lifting the debate 
to a more spiritual plane, we may finally note that among the more 
striking recent comments of this disciple of Ernest Renan (who made his 
peace with the Vatican in 1939), was one of last June welcoming the news 
that ‘ the Catholic, Anglican and Free Churches of England ’ had decided 
to co-operate, and had previously adhered to the Pope’s five Peace Points, 
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while he reported the ‘ Sword of the Spirit’ as propagating them. He wag 
reminded of the vow of ‘ the noble and great Archbishop of Malines,’ and 
again paid tribute (as he has done a number of times recently) to the lat 
Cardinal Mercier, whose aim of bringing about (as Maurras put it i 
1925), ‘ the dissolution of the Anglican schism ’ must be held to be ‘ ong 
of the loftiest hopes conceived and pursued amongst the nations.’ Su 

reunion ‘ round the only possible international ’ could alone bring abo t 
@ genuine international co-operation. It is perhaps not without signé 
ficance that it is always to the hope of a Western conciliation on this lof | 


plane that he reverts. 


It would be fitting to close on this—perhaps somewhat aa appreci: 


note, if it were not that gallant Frenchmen, including many of Ma 
own former disciples, are fighting heroically at our side in a war which, 
whatever he may say, is also France’s war, and has its absolute impera§ 
tives. An effort must be made by us, beyond that made hitherto, to give 
their due to each one of what Barrés called ‘les familles spirituelles de la 
France’; and the long-acknowledged leader of one of those ‘ families! 
has been the subject of this article. But while recognising the réle played § 1 
by this passionate, unjust but notable Frenchman and his disciples 
destroying the effort spiritually to Nazify Vichy France, we recall thatj — 
the fusion of France’s ‘spiritual families’ can only take place in the 
heat of the battle to drive out the invader: and that the spectre of 
civil war can only be exorcised by the ‘ Union Sacrée.’ 

CriTo. 


EPITAPH FOR AN AIRMAN 


FaMILiaR with the arc and air of space, 
I grew a taste for distances. Though gone 
Into the narrow colonnades of bone, 


I know a way of rising into grace. 
L. AARONSON. 





THE THEOLOGY OF REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Tue thought of Reinhold Niebuhr is so significant because, in spite of its_ 
gensure of modern culture, it is in close accord with the spirit of our 
time. It speaks to that mood of disillusionment which is abroad among 
us. ‘ Disillusionment ’ is Niebuhr’s own word, and it describes the mental 
state of a generation which has become as inured to war, revolution, and 
economic collapse as a Chinese peasant to hunger. We seem to have been 
doubly mocked : the fathers trusted in reason and the children worshipped 
impulse, but both have found the same way to death in the end. To have 
appreciated this situation would be no small achievement : it is Niebuhr’s 
merit that he has sought to show us how we can at once win ‘ beyond 
tragedy ’ and act in the midst of it. He speaks to a generation which has 
abandoned Liberalism with scorn, yet cannot but seek for itself something 
of that enthusiasm which was in the Liberal crusade ; hence, intellectual 
as he is, he halts his criticisms before they become finally devastating, 
and leaves open a possibility for courageous action. It is in the skill 
with which he elicits from his subtle dialectic a social and political impera- 
tive that his appeal lies : we must doubt, but we must also act. 

Few thinkers have brought to the interpretation of the Christian faith 
80 keen a sense of the realities which are to be met with in the secular 
world : if we look for names to associate with Niebuhr’s in this respect, 
we must cite some of the greatest, Augustine and Luther among them. 
There are times, indeed, when one could wish for a clearer vision of the 
City of God than he offers, but his penetrating analysis of the earthly 
states and their rivalries is a contribution of the utmost importance to 
an understanding of our time. The account of bourgeois culture with its 
achievements and its illusions and the survey of the new radical forces 
which’ in their turn pretend to so much more than they are able to give 
—all this is accomplished in Reflections on the End of an Era with a 
masterly hand. One sees at work in him the American mind, often more 
concerned for the future of Europe than we in this island could persuade 
ourselves to be, but in this case singularly aware also of the shallowness 
and self-assurance which offend us in the New World, as yet untried by 
the fires which have swept across the old. Strange that an observer so 
remote should be so alive to the demonic nature of the forces at work 
in our Continent, while we still cried ‘ Peace, peace!’ where there was 
nO peace. 

No doubt we can detect in all this the influence of the Lutheran 
heritage in interaction with the American environment. Niebuhr has all 
Luther’s sense of the utter sinfulness of human nature, which can find 
peace only in the forgiveness of a gracious God ; like Luther, too, he finds 
in organised human society powers at work which are other than those 
of the Gospel, but which the Gospel cannot hope to dispossess. The 
sword must coerce a sinful world even while God offers to it His mercy. 
Niebuhr’s Lutheranism is, however, a great advance on that of the 
Reformer, inasmuch as it makes possible a critical attitude to social 
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authorities and revolutionary action upon them: one is justified 
faith within the political sphere as well as outside it, for one can act 
__ the necessities of the situation require and seek forgiveness for the g 

~ which attaches to all such action. The activism of the American thi 
profoundly modifies a traditional attitude which might otherwise 
productive of quietism. The Lutheran knows that power and not low 
is the law of societies, but the practical American temper still demand 
social Gospel—and finds it in the idea of equal justice. 4 

Here-we have that combination of theological orthodoxy and politi 
radicalism which many find so difficult to understand but which exac 
meets the need of others. Of course, it is not always this combinatigy 
which attracts in Niebuhr: there are those who welcome the return 
theology of such terms as the Fall and Original Sin, though they are 
dubious of the description of these as ‘ myths ’ as they are of the Marxis 
sociology by which they are accompanied. There are others, again, fg 
whom Niebuhr is the champion of a baptised Marxism, but who an 
frankly not interested in his theological ventures. Akin in some respec 
to the schools of Barth and Brunner, he is far closer to Tillich and } 
Religious Socialism. Indeed, one can hardly doubt that he owes mué 
to Tillich, particularly in his appreciation of the Marxist theses as ‘ dc 
matic symbols ’ and his insistence on the rule of the demonic in mode 
life. It is perhaps to be regretted that Tillich is not more widely know 
in this country since, as will be pointed out in the sequel, there am 
important points at which his type of thought may well be superior # 
that of Niebuhr. 

In the criticisms which follow, the title of this essay will need co 
stantly to be borne in mind. The approach to Niebuhr’s thought is he 
a theological one. The peculiar feature of Niebuhr’s writings is tha 
with the exception of Beyond Tragedy—they are concerned with the 
ethical and political problems which are usually regarded as lying outsid 
the province of theology. Such a division of interests is no longer pe 
sible, however, and we owe him a debt of gratitude for having forced 
to take cognisance of the day-to-day realities of the very threatening 
world in which we live. Perhaps he is primarily a sociologist and a studem 
of contemporary problems and only secondarily a theologian ; sing 
however, he approaches these problems as one peculiarly concerned wil 
the contribution of religion to their solution, he can legitimately be judg 
also as a religious thinker. ‘ 

The first criticism which must be brought against him from this poit 
of view is one which none would have dared to make had he not fir 
brought it against himself. It is that his attitude to religion is too mu 
that of the observer ; he speaks rather about it than from within it. §& 
much is implied in a note written after a conversation with a friend 
‘ He is as critical as I am—well, perhaps not quite so critical ; but in « 
his. critical evaluations of religious forms he preserves a robust religiou 
vitality which I seem to lack’ (Leaves from the Notebook of a Tame 
Cynic, p. 132). On the next page he observes in extenuation ‘ that 
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business of being sophisticated and naive, critical and religious, at one 
and the same time, is as difficult as it is neeessary, and only a few are able 
to achieve the balance.’ 

Though the strictures which a thinker brings against himself are to be 
respected, they are not necessarily to be accepted at their face value. It 
is true, as he urges, that a task of very peculiar difficulty devolves in our 
generation on thoughtful minds. We can detect the shortcomings of all 
traditional forms of spirituality and we have not yet the power to create 
new and more adequate forms ; meanwhile, it is more than ever necessary 
that spirituality itself should not be lost, but should rather become more 
potent. Niebuhr’s thought moves through two phases, represented 
respectively by Moral Man and Immoral Society on the one hand and 
Beyond Tragedy on the other. The first reveals his disillusionment with 
man and the second his faith in God. In the first.one is left with the 
impression that religion is a social force with distinct, if limited, useful- 
ness, while in the second one sees in it a trust which can enable the human 
spirit to outlive the chaos with which it is threatened from time to time. 
If in the one case he is the interested observer, in the other he is the 
prophet, and it can be legitimately urged that the difference of standpoint 
is required by the difference in the nature of his approach in each case. 

* Where then exactly is the defect to be found in the type of religious 
thinking which comes to expression in his work? It is to be found in 
something which the Continental would speak of as realism, but which is 
pessimism in the eyes of the Anglo-Saxon. God is rather the power which 
will most surely redeem catastrophe after it has come than one which can 
create a possibility of deliverance from catastrophe. He is rather the 
ultimate law of the world, a law which issues first in judgment and then 
in redemption, than a personal Will who meets man here and now with 
the hope of salvation. The thought which finds expression in the words : 
‘no record of past history gives us an adequate clue of what creative 
omnipotence may bring forth out of the possibilities of existence ’ (Beyond 
Tragedy, p. 149) is not allowed the influence which it deserves. Rather 
_ does Niebuhr tend to measure the future by the past and to confine the 
resources of the divine creativity within the limitations of historical 
religion. Hence we find nothing comparable to Buber’s faith in the new 
possibilities which arise even at the eleventh hour of a culture ‘ out of a 
new response, determining destiny, of a man to his Thou. In the working 
out of this central act of the being, one culture can be relieved by another 
that is given up to the influence of this act, but it can also be given new 
life in itself alone ’ (I and Thou, p. 55). The most for which Niebuhr can 
hope is that ‘ the insights of a prophetic religion may qualify and mitigate 
the cruelties of the social struggles through which we are passing to a 
greater degree than now seems possible ’ (An Interpretation of Christian 
Ethics, p. 247). This conclusion is reached from a consideration of the 
corruptions which the last two centuries of humanism have introduced 
into Christianity ; in other words, it is rather a humanist judgment on 
religion as a factor in social progress than an utterance of the faith which 
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knows that what God can do infinitely transcends all that His servants 
have yet been able to accomplish in His name. To the sociologist, this 
may well be illusion, but to the believer it is his very life. 

In the second place, Niebuhr seems much less at home with the 
Biblical sources than with the contemporary situation. It is clear that 
the Old Testament plays a greater part in his thinking than the New: 
Tillich admits that that is the case with himself (The Interpretation of 
History, p. 33). Writing in 1928, Niebuhr remarks: ‘I am impressed 
with the superior sensitiveness of the Jewish conscience in social problems, 

- I am not sure that the religious life in the Jewish temple is always 
as obviously vital as it is in many Christian churches, but what there is of 
it seems to me to be directed much more astutely, at least from the social 
viewpoint, than in our groups’ (Leaves from the Notebook of a Tamed 
Cynic, p. 187). A preference of this kind is indeed inevitable in an age 
like our own which is concerned with urgent social problems. The New 
Testament ethic is distinctly quietist in character, and we must give up 
all thought of distilling a ‘ Christian Socialism ’ from the precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount ; on the other hand, the prophets stand in just this 
respect amazingly near to our own day, and we are bound to appeal to 
them for a religious faith which is to cope with the intractable material 
of organised society. 

It is one of Niebuhr’s merits—and with him one must associate in this 
connection Barth and Brunner—to have re-instated certain elements in 
the New Testament thought-world which in the nineteenth century had 
become either secularised or thinned down near to vanishing point. Thus, 
for example, he has seen in the demonology of the early Church something 
which reappears in’ our own time in the sway over human life exercised 
by sinister forces of evil, though indeed these are for us no longer personal 
spirits, but rather impersonal systems. In the same way, he has recalled 
us to an appreciation of the contradictions which inhere in human nature 
at its best, to the law in the members which wars continually against the 
law of the mind. He has shown how the world we live in and the Gentile 
world of Paul’s day are alike in the pride which threatens them with 
destruction : we too worship and serve the creature—race or nation, 
class or state—rather than the Creator. Nor is a modern counterpart to 
the Jew wanting, for religion fathers the most arrogant of all pretensions, 
and the Pharisee has long since found a safe lodging with the Christian 
Church. In all these respects, the appeal to ‘classical Christianity ’ is one# 

which needed to be made. 
; But as against this it must be pointed out that there are elements of 
major importance in the New Testament which find no place in Niebuhr’s 
thought, and some which appear to be repudiated in it. Thus it is signi- 
ficant, in view of what has been said above of the demonic forces in 
modern life, particularly in its collective aspects, that the ‘ myth ’ of the 
conquest of the demons by Christ is not used at all; rather are we given 
to understand that the position which these demons occupy is virtually 
an impregnable one. Again, it is significant that the passage to which 
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appeal is constantly made as evidence that sin is an inevitability (Romans 
y.) is one in which Paul rejoices that bondage to sin lies in the past and 
that through Christ he is a man set free. And, finally, it is worth noting 
that Niebuhr passes direct from the Cross to the Parousia without pausing 
on his way at the Resurrection. Whatever historical criticism may make 
of the records on this point, it is clear that the New Testainent regards 
the Resurrection as a mighty act of God which broke the dominion of 
evil under which man had suffered to that hour. It is this consciousness 
of a dynamis and energeia which have come into the world through Christ, 
making men capable of amazing things, which is absent from most of 
Niebuhr’s writing and is not present even in those sections of Beyond 
Tragedy which come nearest to it. 

It is a mistake to say of Niebuhr that he stresses the absolute standard 
of love so much that one is merely left with so vivid a sense of human 
imperfection and inadequacy that action in the real world becomes 
impossible. He brings that charge himself against the dialectical theology, 
but in the case of Barth at any rate it is clearly unfounded. Niebuhr is 
quite clear that the love commandment, while impossible in the sense 
that a complete fulfilment is-for ever beyond us, is yet at the same time 
possible inasmuch as it can be brought more fully into any given situation. 
But the impression he leaves at least on one reader’s mind is that—with 
the one important exception which will be noted below—the Christian 
cannot finally hope to do more than to hasten the overthrow of evil after 
resentment has armed itself to destroy it, and to prevent undue contrac- 
tion of the good to which some interest leads men. In other words, the 
initiative is taken elsewhere, and the Christian must be content to modify 
the play of the forces which actually shape the human situation. This is 
clearly something very much less than the New Testament faith. 

A better understanding of the genius of the New Testament would 
probably have saved Niebuhr from the legalism of his ethical theory. At 
this point he shows himself far inferior to Brunner. For the latter has 
seen that an evangelical ethic must be through and through personal, 
and that it can only be expressed in terms of vocatio, the divine word 
which meets each man in his particular situation and lays upon him just 
that task by which he can serve God’s purpose in a world for which he 
cannot himself be held responsible. ‘God’s command is wholly personal, 
therefore it is wholly concrete. God never requires “something in 
general,’’ He does not issue proclamations, nor does He set up any kind 
of programme. He never issues commands into the air—with the idea 
that anyone may hear them who happens to feél like it! He tells me, 
or us, or you, as definite persons, to do some definite thing ’ (The Divine 
Imperative, p. 198). This, as Brunner urges, is the sole escape from the 
alternative : asceticism or compromise: which is for ever before Niebuhr’s . 
mind. His scheme of an absolute moral standard which has no relation 
to the exigencies of life in the world, and can only be brought into relation 
therewith by compromises which are never satisfactory, belongs rather 
with the Law than with the Gospel. 

Vor. CXXXITI—No. 793 x* 
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Niebuhr has himself seen that almost everything here turns on the 
question : Is Christianity a religion of salvation or one of forgiveness ¢ 
* The question is whether the grace of Christ is primarily a power of right 
eousness which so heals the sinful heart that henceforth it is able to fulfil 
the law of love ; or whether it is primarily the assurance of divine mercy 
for a persistent sinfulness which man never overcomes completely ’ (Why 
the Christian Church is not Pacifist, p. 28). His decision is for the second 
alternative, while not wholly excluding the first.- In forgiveness, he says 
elsewhere, ‘tlie whole genius of prophetic religion is expressed’ (An 
Interpretation of Christian Ethics, p. 233). Here Niebuhr has surely been 
misled by his Lutheran tradition, for there can scarcely be any doubt 
that the New Testament lays such stress on the thought of salvation as 
at times even to border on that ‘ perfectionism ’ which he is so concerned 
to oppose. What it offers men is a faith which overcomes the world, a 
faith grounded in the Resurrection of Christ as a divine victory which has 
been won already and waits to be repeated in our hearts. 

Of course, the whole idea of ‘salvation’ needs to be thought out 
afresh. It is neither complete deliverance nor pardon for failure : to say 
that conversion means ‘to achieve the honesty of knowing that we are 
not honest ’ (Beyond Tragedy, p. 142) is surely quite insufficient. Salva- 
tion consists rather in the attainment of a new level of life, in being born 
again: what thus begins is weak and imperfect but it is in principle 
superior to what has gone before. A man is saved, not when he discards 
completely the old sins, but when. he finds a new self which is as such 
opposed to those sins, though sometimes through disloyalty and defection 
he may surrender to them again. This is what Niebuhr himself has in 
mind when he speaks of the principle of equal justice as the trenslation 
into political terms of the law of love. Granted that no society will ever 
rid itself of injustice entirely, an all-important advance has been made 
when a society is organised for justice instead of for gain. Such injustices 
as then arise will be recognised and repudiated as unnatural, whereas 
before they were the expression of the very nature of the society. This 
admission of a third possibility between perfectionism and forgiveness 
would, if carried into other spheres, involve a very considerable modifica- 
tion of Niebuhr’s thought. 

In the third place, some notice must be taken of the problem dealt § 
with so forcefully in Moral Man and Immoral Society. Already, in 
Niebuhr’s first published work, we have a clear statement of what is 
involved : ‘ It is difficult enough to subdue and discipline the immediate 
and anarchic desires which struggle for expression in the soul of the 
individual ; but when they express themselves in the life of groups and 
are veiled in seeming sanctities even while they achieve new and more 
diabolical forms they can be subdued only by the most astute intelligence 
united with a high moral passion’ (Does Civilization Need Religion ?, 
p. 161). The sentence which precedes this in the original shows that 
Niebuhr is already doubtful whether these two conditions can be met 
to-day ; in which case the problem will prove insoluble. This is the con- 
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clusion which is finally reached : ‘ Individuals may be saved by repent- 
ance, which is the gateway to grace. The recognition of creatureliness 
and finiteness, in other words, may become the basis of man’s reconcilia- 
tion to God through his resignation to his finite condition. But the 
collective life of mankind promises no such hope of salvation, for the very 
reason that it offers men the very symbols of pseudo-universality which 
tempt them to glorify and worship themselves as God ’ (An Interpretation 
of Christian Ethics, pp. 99f.). 

Here again in his insistence on the obvious truth that we cannot 
expect the self-regarding impulses ever to be completely eliminated, 
Niebuhr appears to overlook the possibility of a genuine victory being 
obtained over them which would mean that life henceforth was facing in 
a new direction. For example, most of us would be well content if inter- 
national relations could be moralised to such an extent that war only 
arose once a century through an act of rebellion on the part of some 
wayward member of the community of nations: it would be sheer 
deliverance for a world like our own, obsessed with the fear of war and 
burdened with the preparations for it. Once such awhange is thought of 
as « legitimate goal for aspiration and effort, we are led to suspect that 
the very vividness with which the problem of group morality has presented 
itself to Niebuhr has rendered him unduly pessimistic. Anxious to avoid 
the sentimentalism of so much American and liberal thought on the 
subject, he has been betrayed into the opposite extreme of regarding as 
insoluble a problem of which we are only justified in saying that it has 
been so long neglected that any solution of it will tax our resources to 
the utmost. 

In one respect, however, we are forced to agree with Niebuhr. The 
modern nation-State is such an organisation of pride and self-will that it 
lies beyond any possibility of moralisation. The dream of a Christian 
State is one which must remain for ever unfulfilled, just because the State 
with its claims and Christian love are two wholly incompatible magni- 
tudes. That means that there is no hope for human life save as it can 
one day break loose from the State as we know it: that must be done 
in two ways, politically by the achievement of a higher unity to which 
the State would surrender its sovereignty, and spiritually, by the vision 
of the City of God which lies beyond all our human cities. It is significant 
that Tillich, with all his realism and his personal experience of the 
political struggles of the Continent, sees beyond all the forms of power 
which are exercised in organised society, a power which lies in the renuncia- 
tion of power. ‘ A church which really was what it essentially should be ’ 
would live by this. Nor does he reject the possibility that a people or 
group might one day make this ideal its own. This would constitute ‘an 
unexpected historical moment,’ but it would ‘ be one of the great turning- 
points of human history ; it would perhaps create “mankind” ’ (The 
Interpretation of History, pp. 119f.). 

E. L. ALLEn. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE FIGHTING WOMEN OF YUGOSLAVIA 


A aoop deal has been said and written about the guerilla activities of 
*‘ Chetniks ’ and ‘ Partisans’: about their womenfolk, very little. Yet if 
it were not for the devotion and assistance which these women are giving 
them throughout Jugoslavia, wherever there are centres of resistance, 
any kind of “ Balkan Front ’ would be almost impossible to maintain. 

For these women of all classes and ages help their men in every con- 
ceivable way, by seeretly supplying them with food, ammunition, medi- 
cines and ‘ comforts ’ of all kinds which they make themselves. A leading 
article in Novo Vreme, ironically entitled ‘The Ladies of Belgrade,’ 
recently described how they had ‘ snobbishly ’ formed knitting circles, 
where they made jumpers, socks, gloves, skiing suits, and Red Cross 
dressings, which young girls in their teens distribute clandestinely to their 
‘ heroes in the woods.’ The price of their courage is high, and is shown 
by the authenticated story of the chemist in Belgrade who was shot with 
his wife, two daughters, and two servants for having sent large quantities 
of dressings to the guerillas. 

Many Serbian women are also taking part in the fighting itself. This 
the ‘ Ustachi ’ (terrorists working under the Croatian quisling, Pavelitch) 
lately admitted in their newspaper, Rawatski Narod, boasting how they 
had taken prisoner a number of Serbian women who said they would fight 
to their last drop of blood to save the helpless children and orphans from 
the wholesale extermination which is being systematically carried out in 
such Serbian villages as are now within the frontiers of Croatia. The 
newspaper goes on to say that such women must be cruel and uncivilised, 
and is astonished that they can fight so heroically in a mistaken cause ! 

The indomitable women are also making and distributing arms to 
their men. This was mentioned in Novo Vreme by Dr. Walter Gruber, 
previously Press attaché at the German Embassy in Belgrade for many 
years before the war. Never, he wrote, had the German army fought 
against women and children—except those who are really dangerous and 
unnatural, such as the Serbian woman teacher whom they found near 
Shabaz with a basketful of hand grenades which she had made herself. 
Her son was known to be fighting with General Mihailovich, but when 
they tried to persuade her to make him return she laughed in their faces, 
Nevertheless, that woman and her son were both found hanged next day, 
with their heads crushed in from blows. 

From Ankara comes reliable information that peasant women are 
continually taking news, food, and ammunition from the towns and 

to the mountains and forests where their men are fighting, 
although if caught on any suspicious errand they are immediately put into 
concentration camps, or are shot at sight. A Catholic priest related 
recently how it is no uncommon sight in Servia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina - 
to see a woman sitting for hours in any small wood by the roadside 
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waiting for ‘ someone ’ to collect her basket of food when no one is looking. 
If found and questioned by German or Italian soldiers they are frequently 
tortured and shot, but nothing can ever make them divulge for whom they 
are waiting. 

There is the confirmed story, for instance, of the school-girl of sixteen 
and a half who had set fire to a German tank in a street in Belgrade with 
two other school friends, but in spite of endless questionings, twice being 
stood against a wall to be shot, and once being taken to the cemetery to 
see her own grave, this girl never gave away her friends, not even when 
she was finally shot with her schooiimistress and 600 other people. Her 
sister and brother-in-law were also arrested, he being beaten so terribly— 
lying on ice in a cellar—that he died, and her father so savagely beaten 
that all the bones in his feet were broken. There is also the terrible story 
of two young Serbian girls who were caught trying to escape through a 
back door when German soldiers were searching their house. One girl 
was so knocked about the head that she lay dying on the ground, where 
the Germans forced her friend to stay watching her, although not allowed 
to help her in any way, while the death-cart came to collect them. The 
dead and living girl were both thrown into it together, and later into a 
common grave. 

Little is ever said of the appalling conditions and difficulties with 
which Yugoslav women have to contend in their daily lives, particularly in 
the towns. Coal and wood are unobtainable for cooking or heating 
(owing to lack of transport from the country, and also to many woods 
having been cut down) and only a minimum of electricity is available for 
lighting, so that whole families live, eat, and sleep in one room for warmth 
and economy. No trams, buses, or taxis are available, and only a few 
antiquated coaches with horses too old for the German army are seen in 
the streets of Belgrade. Added to this there are the difficulties of 
rationing, only 1 Ib. of meat a month being allowed per head—if obtain- 
able, $ lb. of bread a week till September—after that even less—no milk, 
butter, eggs, cheese, vegetables, or fruit. All of these, including Yugo- 
slavia’s famous plum crop, has been taken by the Germans, while a kilo 
of flour:which used to cost 2 dinars now costs 180. Potatoes are practi- 
cally all the urban population has to live on, and children are going blind 
from lack of fats. In Belgrade people are starving. 

But the psychological terror under which they live is even worse than 

the physical difficulties. There is the constant knowledge of being 
watched and suspected by the German or Italian soldiers billeted in their 
homes, as well as the daily fear of one of the family being arrested or 
seized as a hostage when going to and from their work. There is-no 
knowing who will return each night. 

All gypsies, men, women, and children, have been exterminated in 
Yugoslavia as an ‘ inferior race,’ and all Jews have been massacred, except 
those who have managed to escape to the forests to join the guerillas. 
They were rounded up in huge batches and either shot in the main square 
in Belgrade and buried there—over which ground no Serb will walk 


~ 
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to-day—or ‘ transported ’ in sealed trucks into which gas was released, so 
that when they reached their destination they were all dead, and were | 
buried en masse. It is conservatively estimated that about 800,000 
Serbs have already been shot, and recent eye-witnesses report continual 
shootings being heard from the barracks which has been turned into a 
prison and grave. The wholesale massacre of 4,500 people at Kragujevac 
after twenty-seven Germans had been shot is well-known—although the 
details may not be. The Germans rounded up all the street-cleaners 
early next morning, the shop-keepers, everyone in the streets and Courts, 
both masters and pupils of three high schools, 6,000 in all, binding them 
in batches of fifties in the fields and shooting them down with machine- 
guns, while the school children held class-books in front of their eyes to 
try to hide the terrible sights. Only 2,700 were supposed to be shot, but 
when that total was reached the German major in charge ordered his 
subordinates to continue, until they had actually killed, 4,500 out of the 
6,000 hostages taken. 

High schools are still open, but all universities in Yugoslavia are 
closed and the students are doing forced labour, or are kept working in 
special classes, ready to do so. The reason for the German drive against 
Serbian youth was their pro-British and pro-French attitude before the 
war. They were the first to demonstrate against the pact with the Axis, 
refusing to work in school, singing national songs, and finally demonstrat- 
ing in the streets of Belgrade, crying ‘ We prefer war to the pact.’ Conse- 
quently they are now not allowed to attend football matches or to go to — 
the cinema. Recently news has come through that all young men and 
women between eighteen and twenty-five are to be exterminated, and 
already 12,000 of them are in prison. In Slovenia the young girls of all the 
best families have been given to German soldiers, fifteen of whom, they 
have had to satisfy at a time. They are first branded on the forehead 
with a red hot iron, and many have been deported to brothels in Germany 
and Italy. 

Yet, despite these horrors and outrages, Yugoslav women retain their 
courage and humanity. They have looked after 400,000 orphans from 
Bosnia, Vojvodine, Herzegovina, and Lika, and have taken into their own 
- homes Jewish children from Serbia who were rescued or escaped from the 
mass arrests and executions of Jews which have taken place there. In 
spite of the difficulties of obtaining food and clothes for their own families, 
these generous-hearted women have fed and clothed them, killing their 
last cattle and poultry in the villages to feed the starving little refugees, 
and sharing their meagre rations with them in the towns, whilst hiding 
them amidst their’ own children. They have also cared for Slovene 
families who were deported from Slovenia, and Croats in Serbia have not 
been repatriated, as the quisling Pavelitch requested, but have been 
allowed to continue working in Belgrade. If the patriots in Yugoslavia 
have made common cause against the invader, so have the women behind 
them. 

Eima DANGERFIELD. 
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NATIONAL SOCIALIST FILMS 


In my work before the war as a professional film-critic, I devoted a large 
part of my energies to continental films ; and I was perpetually fascinated 
by the light thrown upon national characteristics and aims by the films of 
different continental countries. The clearest light was ipso facto shed by 
the films of authoritarian states, where the national cinema was most 
directly influenced by governmental policy. The changes, for instance, 
in Soviet ideology were mirrored unmistakably in the change from the 
fierce revolutionary caricaturings of the old régime, which were current in 
the earlier work of Pudovkin and Eisenstein, to the altogether milder, 
vastly more sympathetic reconstructions made in the middle thirties— 
developing finally to the stage where even Tsars and Romanoffs could be 
glorified, in the name, not of Communism, but of great Russia. 

In Soviet Russia the cinema, built up nearly from nothing by the 
post-revolutionary régime, was always an obvious instrument of State- 
propaganda. In Germany the National Socialists took over a cinema 
with its own pre-existent heritage, less easily abandoned ; and in the 
result their propagandist infiltrations were apt to be better concealed, less 
quick to the eye. But they were there. And if the significance of these 
infiltrations was often confused and obscure, it may well be that this was 
due, not so much to any conflict between National Socialist tendencies 
and others, as to an inherent confusion in the roots of National Socialist 
ideology itself. 

Under the National Socialists the popular film, in its most serious 
moments, became full of morbid vapourings, hysterical outbursts, 
depressed and depressing figures cast in heroic Teutonic mould, and above 
all a spirit of dark despair. As manifestations of a triumphantly 
revitalized national soul, marching with firm step to world-domination, 
these characteristics are odd. Yet they repeat themselves again and again. 

In Der alte und der junge Kénig, an unrestrainedly violent account of 
the quarrels of the young Frederick the Great with his father, these 
melancholics are much in evidence ; and the gloomy, hopeless atmosphere 
contrasts peculiarly with the rose-coloured prognostication of the young 
hero’s future that one might have expected. Ifthe film reads anything in 
Frederick’s stars, it is blood and death, not glory. 

In Der Herrscher, a more up-to-date version of the Nazi legend, the 
Nordic Hero of the tale is a. modern ironmaster, Fuehrer and revered 
father-figure to his work-people, but vilely plotted against by his family. 
The tone is set from the start : the film opens mournfully in the pouring 
rain, as the last earthly relics of der Herrscher’s beloved wife are laid, amid 
tears and wailings, to rest; and when the film wishes to show him 
spiritually at home, freed temporarily from the persecution of his children, 
it portrays him—with unconscious meaning—encircled by the tumultuous 
twilight of his subterranean domains. Neuroticism, paranoia, madness, 
are the keynotes of the tale. 
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There is a moral of some kind being pointed in these films: that is 
plain, if only in the way that their symbolic central figures are swelled out, 
by implication, to more than human proportions ; but what it is, remains 
ill-defined. In two films particularly, however, the moral is crystallized 
—in Das Méddchen Johanna, made about 1935, and in Der Kaiser von 
Kalifornien, dating some three years later. The content of both these 
films is remarkable, and seemed to me so at the time. It has seemed to 
me doubly so since a month or two ago, when a chance-met refugee, who 
had worked on Das Méddchen Johanna, informed me that the latter was 
personally inspired by Hitler, who all but identified himself with the name- 
character. 

The atmosphere of Das Méddchen Johanna is of horrific medieval 
darkness—a sinister night of body and spirit. In this version, Joan of 
Arc becomes entirely the creature of vast shadowy powers, driving her on 
remorselessly to a violent and bloody stirring of her people against the 
invader, and, at the same time, just as remorselessly, to her own end at 
the stake. Her death in fire is a logical necessity in the whole pattern. 
‘ The tool is broken,’ says someone, ‘ cast it aside ’ ; and, in muddled but 
deliberate terms, the film, in its closing scenes, attempts positively to 
justify her execution. 

Der Kaiser von Kalifornien is most pointed of all. It tells the tale of 
one Johannes Suter, a Swiss of the last century, who fled from persecution 
at home to California, rose from nothing to unimagined heights of fortune 
and influence, and then, through the machinations of his enemies, was 
overthrown, deprived murderously of everything he had and held dear, 
and flung at last into a total abyss of misery and destitution. Here, in 
case the moral should escape us, there is introduced a phantom counsellor, 
who, having at the very beginning urged the desperate’ Suter not to yield 
to adversity but to go ahead and conquer, arrives once more at the end, 
when all has been won and then lost again amid blood and flames, and . 
offers him strange consolation. ‘It had to be,’ so apparently runs the 
moral, ‘ worldly conquest leads inevitably to the pit of disaster—but it is 
good and right none the less.’ 

National Socialism, in fact, not only explicitly forecasts its own doom, 
but races enthusiastically towards it with a frenzied and hypnotized 
purposefulness. Visualizing its sure end, it seeks, through the destruc- 
tion of others, the final fanatical annihilation of itself. In this, as in other 
things, it is not a new phenomenon, but reflects a curious morbid streak 
that has tainted the German character throughout its history.. The 
death of Siegfried, the burning of the home of the Nordic gods, the primi- 
tive belief in a Valhalla attainable only through heroic death in battle— 
all tell the same tale. 

The point to remember is that the bearer of the consuming fire in the — 
end (wherever that end may be) consumes himself; and in his heart he 


knows it. 
A. VESSELO. 





OUT OF HARNESS* 


In the latter half of 1941 and in the earlier half of 1942, many officers 
were ‘axed ’ from the Army on the score of age or fitness. By no means 
all of them had been invited to transfer to such branches of the Service 
as could have done with older men and those who, although not Category 
A, were not yet crocks. The departing, as they regretfully left their 
Mess, were, one and all, cheerily assured by the officers who had not 
‘got it where the chicken got the axe,’ that there would, of course, be a. 
good job for them—somewhere—soon, and told: ‘How we envy you 
lads returning to the fleshpots of civilian life ! ’ 

It was a pretty picture. Like so many pictures, it bore little resem- 
blance to the truth. . 

Among the decanted were artists, authors, Army coaches, and 
members of the other professions that have been very hard hit by the 
war: but did a single one of them realise quite how badly hit ? 

After the last. war, there arose a class known as ‘the New Poor.’ 
Novels were written about them; films were screened about them. 
Well, this war is quite different. We have not had to wait until the end 
of it to see the arrival of the New Poor. They are already with us. 

Here are the experiences of one such officer, whose family can proudly 
claim to belong to the newly impoverished class. The result is un- 
pleasant for that officer’s family, and it is not so terribly amusing for him. 


After two years’ service with Tanks, Captain Hopeful found it difficult 
to settle down to civilian life ; he did not, however, waste time in vain 
regrets for past security, for the comradeship and friendliness of the Mess, 
for the ungrudging respect of hismen. A few days were spent in attending 
to those matters which must be attended to by one who unexpectedly 
regains civilian status. 

Now, Captain Hopeful was a professional man ; his profession, one 
of those which form ‘ depressed areas ’ in the sociological map of Britain. 
Full of hope and perhaps with a grain of expectation, he went to see an 
old friend, belonging to the same profession, which he had had the good 
sense to abandon in September, 1939, for a well-paid post in one of the 
Ministries. 

1 The Author of this document vécu has a distinguished name in onc of the rarer fields 
of research : he has practical experience of academic publishing: and he served in the 
last war at Gallipoli and on the Western Front, as he has served in this—Tue Eprror. 
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‘ Hullo, old fellow ! How does it feel to be out of harness ? ’ 

‘That’s what I’ve come to ask you about. This Ministry, I see by 
the newspapers, wants men for this, that, and the other.’ 

‘ Ahem ! the newspapers aren’t always very—shall we eay, accurate ! 
I’m afraid there’s nothing here for you, Hopeful, unless you’re prepared 
to take a job at , naming a figure that was less than half of what 
Hopeful earned before the war and considerably short of what he needed 
to keep his family and himself alive. 

‘1’'m afraid . 

* Well, no, I didn’t think that would be quite what you wanted.’ 

‘It’s not what I want ; it’s what I need.’ Upshot: an introduction 
to a huge concern, in which there certainly should have been a place for 
Hopeful. 

Well, that concern dangled him at the end of a string for close on 
three months, despite the fact that scores of its members were physically 
fit men of under forty. It bid him to interviews and treated him with a 
courtesy that gilded the pill of procrastination and final rejection. Various 
persons in the firm told him, more than once: ‘ Don’t you worry, my 
dear fellow. It’s only a matter of time. We should be glad to employ 
anyone with such excellent qualifications: it’s merely a question of 
fitting you into the right niche.’ Several friends within this firm warned 
him against looking for a post elsewhere, for ‘ You’ll be summoned any 
day. It’s a cinch—and a good position it’ll be.’ But the ‘ cinch ’ belied 
its name, and the ‘ niche ’ was already occupied by a figurehead. 

Captain Hopeful registered himself at an employment bureau for 
retired officers of the three fighting Services. Three months later, he 
discovered that it had mislaid his papers; three months later still, it 
retained its record of not having proposed his name for even one post 
that was remotely suitable, and, indeed, it sent him a letter to say that, 
as it had not heard from him for some time, it was removing his name 
from its lists if no reply were received within seven days. 

But what of the Ministry of Labour and National Service ? Having 
been ‘ released ’ from the Army at the beginning of February, Hopeful, 
on being turned down, late in April, by the aforementioned firm, imme- 
diately wrote to the Ministry. Promptly, he was interviewed. The 
interviewing official took all particulars and, at the end_of the interview, 
remarked : ‘ We’ll soon fix you up, sir. Men like you are needed all over 
the country. You'll be in a job—a good one too—within three months. 
Oh, it won’t be longer ; it may be much sooner. _We don’t wish to raise 
false hopes, you understand.’ Three months passed. Hopeful wrote to 
the Ministry again. The Ministry was deprecatory—but firmly optimistic. 
By the end of November, 1942, it had nominated him for two posts, 
neither of them ‘anything to write home about’; ‘he heard nothing 
farther about either pésition. The Ministry, however, did send him 
along to be interviewed by an official at another Ministry. ‘Yes; you 
have all the qualifications necessary—and more ; you're of the right age. 
If you don’t hear from us, you'll know that you’ve been put on the 
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waiting list.’ He did hear—that he had not been selected for the waiting 
list. 
‘Oho!’ says the happily employed or well-entrenched reader, ‘ it 
must be that this fellow makes a bad impression at interviews. Or there’s 
something shady about his past.’ There is nothing shady about his past. 
There is not even something shady about his present. Also, Captain 
Hopeful is a ‘ good mixer ’ and his manners are at least adequate. If he 
does not find it easy to display all his goods in the shop window, he has, 
in fact, no occasion to do so, for his name is to be found in reference 
books of unquestioned worth and integrity. 

Reluctantly, he persuaded three Civil Service friends to bestir them- 
selves on his behalf. They gladly bestirred themselves: one, over a 
period of four months ; the second for three ; the third for five. Net 
result : nothing. ‘ All the decent jobs have been taken. You’ve come 
too late.’ All very true, no doubt. But not very helpful. He registered 
for National Service, during the summer. Nothing has come of that.. 

So now, to safeguard his family, he has enlisted in a Home Defence 
battalion of a famous regiment. In the ranks, naturally. There he will 
probably be allowed to remain, doing work that myriads can do at least 
as well as he. Yet he is capable of doing, and doing well, such work as 
very few could do at all. 

Funny, isn’t it ? 

Ex-OFFICER. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ROBERT SOUTHEY 


On March 21st, Robert Southey will have been a century dead. Poet, 

historian, biographer, translator and general man of letters, he wrote 
from dawn to dusk with the clockwork industry of a clerk and for much 
the same pay. Hazlitt’s picture of him at his desk reminds us of Trollope : 
‘ He passes from verse to prose, from history to poetry, from reading to 
‘writing, by a stop-watch. He writes a fair hand, without blots, sitting 
upright in his chair, leaves off when he comes to the bottom of the page, 
and changes the subject for another, as opposite as the Antipodes.’ 

Nothing of ‘ fine frenzy ’ here. This is the portrait of a man to be 
relied upon in all personal relationships, and especially by publishers as a 
punctual provider of ‘copy,’ but it does not suggest the intense con- 
centration of a great artist. Wordsworth put it bluntly after Southey’s 
death : ‘ Observe,’ he wrote, ‘ the difference of execution in the poems of 
Coleridge and Southey, how masterly is the workmanship of the former, 
compared with the latter; the one persevered in labour unremittingly, 
the other could lay down his work at pleasure and turn to anything else.’ 
It is an unexpected distinction. The lazy Coleridge grudged neither time 
nor energy when the thing at stake was poetry, while Southey, who was 
everlastingly industrious, would put off till to-morrow the poem he had 
begun to-day, in order to busy himself with something more remunerative. 
‘ But what was the result ?’ asked Wordsworth. ‘Southey’s poems... 
are read once, but how rarely are they recurred to! how seldom quoted, 
and how few passages, notwithstanding the great merit of the works in 
many respects, are gotten by heart.’ | 

It is a just verdict ; Southey’s poetry has proved mortal. Sad would 
he be if he knew, for he himself liked best to be called ‘ Poet Southey,’ 
not because he was laureate, but in the proud assurance that although 
he had written much for bread, his poetry at least would preserve his 
fame. Byron laughed aioud, and often, at the notion. He sneered at 
Southey’s ‘ epic mountains ’ which ‘ never fail in mice,’ and exclaimed : 
‘Qh, Southey, Southey, cease thy varied song, A bard may chant too 
often and too long.’ Even Macaulay, who did not set up as a judge of 
poetry, doubted whether Southey’s epics would be read ‘ fifty years 
hence,’ and dismissed his official Odes as ‘ worse than Pye’s and as bad 
as Cibber’s.’ Most of his prose, too, will never be read again. While the 
essays of Lamb, Hazlitt, Macaulay are never out of print, Southey’s 
remain buried within the covers of the Quarterly Review. With the years, 
his very name grows dim, and Emerson’s petulant sarcasm—‘ Landor 
spoke to me of Southey, but who is Southey ? "—grows shrewdly true. 

Nevertheless, Southey was a genuine, though a minor, poet. His 
prose, though it lacked vigour and verve, was ‘ plain, pointed, familiar,’ 
the best kind of lucid and laconic English, devoid of affectation or 
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mannerism. One small prose work, indeed, is sure of immortality. Each 
new generation of children gleefully listens to the story of the Big Bear, 
the Middle Bear, and the Little, Small Wee Bear; and if they cannot 
name the author, perhaps it is because their elders are also ignorant. It 
is one of Time’s shrewdest strokes of irony at the vanity of authors that 
Southey, who often sedately boasted that posterity would do him justice, 
should be anonymously immortalised by a trifle he invented to please his 
own family. For what else remains ? To represent his poetry Palgrave 
chose for The Golden Treasury only two brief examples—the ironic ballad 
. After Blenheim, and the sad, hearse-like poem called The Scholar, appro- 
priate because it sings Southey’s ruling passion, book learning, though 
with less music than melancholy. The Scholar was also selected by the 
editors of The Oxford Book of English Verse. Was this proof that there 
is not much room for choice, or just one more example of editors moving 
sheep-like after one another ? Odd that they overlooked or did not value 
the poem Hazlitt preferred, The Holly Tree, which, as he comments, ‘ is 
an affecting, beautiful and modest retrospect of his owa career.’ 

Southey’s lives of Nelson aad Wesley are still read, and will not easily 
be superseded. Southey was too candid to pretend that every mood and 
thought of his subject were known to him; and the notion of. writing 
biography with a sly, insinuating sneer would have surprised him: he 
was an honest biographer. To him, Nelson and Wesley were heroes, 
noble fellows, great leaders of men, who did great deeds and changed the 
course of history: the admiral, for King and Country ; the divine, for 
God and Church. But his heroes are human ; they speak and act like 
men. ‘ Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice ’ was Southey’s 
excellent motto as a biographer. 

Macaulay’s verdict on the Life of Nelson was that ‘it would not be 
easy to find, in all literary history, an instance of a more exact hit between 
wind and water.’ And the reasons he gave for this outstanding success 
perhaps explain the comparative failure of the Life of Wesley. In the 
case of Nelson ‘ there were no fine riddles of the human heart to read 

. no hidden causes to develop. . . . The character of the hero lay on 
the surface. The exploits were brilliant and picturesque.’ Where all was 
straightforward, and ‘above board,’ Southey was excellent, adroitly 
rejecting what was tedious and gathering the essentials into a dramatic 
summary. But he could aot wind his way into a subject. He could not 
exhibit, or perhaps comprehend, the subtle, serpentine and sometimes 
sinister complexities of a mind that sought power as well as glory, and 
combined with the humility of a saint, the mesmerism of an orator and 
the administrative shrewdness of a statesman. Wesley was altogether a 
more formidable subject than the ambitious but single-minded sailor. 
The fomentor and organiser of a religious revolution, almost as important 
in its effects as the political revolution of 1688, required for his biographer 
one who knew ‘ all qualities, in a learned spirit, of human dealings,’ not a 
cloistered student fed on books. But that biographer has not yet 
appeared ; and Southey’s Life of Wesley still remains the best. 
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As a reviewer, Southey laid about him lustily enough in days when 
the great quarterly reviews mightily opposed each other; when the 
gentlemen of the Press—like thoze of the Fancy—fought with naked fists 
and with intent to damage. Southey, as Hazlitt hinted, at least showed 
some ‘science’ and decency in these literary-political dog-fights. But 
such matters are no longer of interest ; and it is unfortunate for Southey 
that one single instance from these forgotten pages sticks in our memory 
—the stupid wanton parenthesis in his review of Lamb’s Essays, that 
they needed ‘ only a sounder religious feeling’ to make them perfect. 
Even Lamb was roused by this uncalled-for reflection from an old friend. 
on his Christianity. It was likely, as he said, to damage the sale of his 
book, and he wrote his celebrated open Letter to Robert Southey, Hequire, 
to relieve his indignation. He tried to be savage; but soon dropped 
into an Elian strain that insensibly took him away from his subject until 
he ended in a complaint against the admission prices to Westminster 
Abbey! If he could not be angry long, neither can we. 

The best of Southey lies in his letters. Any selection from them, such 
as that in the World’s Classics, must place him in the front rank of 
English letter writers. His thoughts and feelings come free and lively. : 
Gossip, criticism, anecdotes, politics, travel—all the ingredients of good 
letter writing are there, presented with a charming dignity that shows 
not the least trace of pose or pretence. His comments on political topics 
are shrewd, and are especially interesting to-day where they deal with 
Napoleon and the war to free Europe from his domination. His appraisals 
of his fellow authors are without malice or ‘nvy, and his weightiest 
judgments have not been reversed by posterity. When Talfourd’s edition 
of Lamb’s correspondence was published, Southey saw that it would 
have been better to delay publication till the whole story could be told. 


‘ But in this age, when a person of any notoriety dies, they lose as little 
time in making a book of him as they used to do in making a mummy. To be 
sure, there are some reputations which will not keep, and must therefore be 
brought to market while they are fresh.. But poor Lamb’s is not of that kind. 
His memory will retain its fragrance as long as the best spice that ever was 
expended upon one of the Pharaohs.’ 


He frequently gave it as his most positive judgment that Wordsworth 
would one day be regarded as a. great poet, in spite of the sneers and 
laughter of the critics. When Byron, changing his tune, began to praise 
Southey as extravagantly as he once had dispraised him, and compared 
him with Milton, Southey curtly rejoined that Byron was being absurd. 
“My poetry has nothing of Milton’s imagination and distinguishing’ 
character; nor is there any poet who has, except Wordsworth; he 
it in an equal degree.’ And he added with sincere humility, 

that ‘ whatever my powers may be, they are not of that class.’ 
Next to these letters, if one were to seek admirers for Southey, one 
would remind them of the odd medley of fiction, nonsense and anthology 
which he called The Doctor, and published anonymously. George Saints- 
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bury described it as ‘for desultory reading, one of the most delightful 
books in English.’ It would appeal to Saintsbury, as a glutton for books, 
more than to the average reader. Southey’s ventures at humour, especi- 
ally where he attempts to imitate the flickering laughter of Sterne, are as 

‘ though an elephant should dance a minuet. But the enterprising reader 
will discover many separate, pretty things, including the fairy story of 
The Three Bears, and hundreds of unhackneyed quotations from a well- 
stored and retentive memory. It is, in fact, a commonplace book very 
much out of the common. 

Southey bought and loved books. They were, indeed, the tools with 
which he worked, and he had to buy a library or do without one. There 
were no great libraries within reach of Keswick, which in his day was 
almost as remote from London as the Susquehannah—on whose banks 
he and Coleridge once decided to settle, as part of their youthful scheme 
of Pantisocracy. But Southey loved books, not only as a reader, but as a 
bibliophile. ‘Southey had particularly elegant habits (Wordsworth 
eailed them finical) in the use of books,’ wrote De Quincey, who shrewdly 
noted that the startling difference between the splendid library at Greta 
Hall and the few tattered volumes in the chimney corner at Rydal Mount, 
illustrated the radical difference between the two authors : Wordsworth, 
the observer, the lover of life, with sources of enjoyment absolutely 
independent of study and learning. content to read the one vast book 
that Nature spread before him; Southey, the devourer of folios, who 
walked only for exercise, abstracted from the life and loveliness around 
him, who after a lifetime at Keswick hardly knew one of his neighbours 
from another :— 


‘ Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 
That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking ? ’ 


In that poem, Wordsworth answers the question as to the comparative 
value to the creative mind of books or persons, life or letters. And it is 
he who left imperishable poetry. Southey left a library—some fourteen 
thousand volumes, including a collection of Spanish and Portuguese 
literature worthy of a university. 

Of Southey’s last days, when the imbecility of age and illness had left 
him incapable even of the pleasures of reading, Wordsworth leaves us a 
pathetic picture in one of his letters. ‘Southey did not recognise me till 
he was told. Then his eyes flashed for a moment with their former 
brightness ; but he sank into the state in which I found him, patting 
with both hands his books affectionately like a child.’ Here, too, we may 
part with Southey, leaving it to more critical minds to dissect those 
many volumes upon which the dust of oblivion has kindly settled. ‘The 
sweet book-man is dead and rotten ; sweet chucks, beat not the bones of 


the buried ; when he breathed, he was a man.’ 
Joun SHAND. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


FAIR COMMENT 


‘ Here’s brother March comes whirling on his way, with wings that eddy and 
sing.’. .So Christina Rossetti in her pretty Pageant. It was always the way of 
old-fashioned poets to persuade us that the English months conform to a fixed 
pattern of punctual behaviour, suggested by their names. This year, March 
was ‘wrenching, rending and uprooting’ at the end of January. Certain 
fugitive pieces from modernist poets have adapted stale seasonal referenceg 
to this fourth Spring of the war by more appropriate images, inspired, not by 
wings and eddies, but by the waning black-out, or by other minor obstacles and 
inconveniences. 

Indeed, this pneumonic month is for once welcome, since it brings the 
longer light. It may murder the elderly by its icy winds. It will not make 
so many of them cripples. Falling has become a habit, as we may judge, if, 
in the daylight, we count the obviously increasing numbers of hobbling ancients, 
moving sideways on sticks—a grim Hogarthian procession of lesser casualties, 


* * * * * * 


For the picture shows permitted us during the past winter we ought to be 
grateful to those owners who have risked the safety of their treasures during the 
war in the air. Two stood out amongst the others, prompting nostalgic regrets 
for temporarily suspended civilisations—the Nineteenth Century French 
Paintings at the National Gallery ; the Exhibition of British Landscapes at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. The first made us wonder whether these 
wsthetic pleasures will again be encouraged by the rulers of a sterner and 
politically steadier France ; since sensuous delights are regarded by moralists 
as a prelude to defeatism. The second made us ruefully question the assertion 
of the catalogue that ‘a love of wild nature and the countryside is among the 
strongest and most persistent of British characteristics.’ What are we now 
planning? High-speed motorways or ‘motors only’ roads, designed by the 
Institution of Municipal and County Engineers. What did we do between two 
wars ? We ruthlessly, savagely, deliberately continued the destruction of the 
rural loveliness so easily accessible to Constable, Cotman, Couzens and Varley. 
Yet simple-minded motorists will tell us that they travel in order to enjoy the 
sweet solitudes that they mechanically annihilate long before they get to the 
woods and meadows where it once existed. 


* * * * cd * 


C.E.M.A. is now ‘ circulating’ these tranquillising British landscapes round 
the provinces. The initial] letters stand for Council for the Encouragement of 
Music and the Arts. Like E.N.S.A. they make a new word and therefore an 
irresistible abbreviation. Many of the thousands recorded in Mr. Eric 
Partridge’s latest indispensable Dictionary suggest that we shall presently 
hiss our language in a series of letters without syllables. Possibly a S.F.S.F.L. 
(Society for Speaking at Full Length) may some day be founded, to save us 
from the necessity of carrying Mr. Partridge’s list of abbreviations everywhere 
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with us in pocketable size, in order that we may understand every current 
form of clipped vocabulary, fromm O.K. to U.S8.A.C.8.R., which Mr. Partridge 
assures us is ‘short for’ United States Air Corps Specialist Reserve. After a 
glance over the pages of this Dictionary one is prompted to ask whether it might 
not save time if we could agree to talk in words. 


+ * * * * x“ 


Syllables borrowed from the enemy and generally misapplied are reinforced, 
in the common vocabulary, by an inexplicable insistence upon English Utility 
Words. To speak only of adverbs, the two most overworked, since 1939, have 
been ‘ definitely ’ and ‘actually.’ Definitely we catch them from one another, 
like colds, in obedience to the Laws of Imitation expounded by that actually 
neglected. French philosopher, Gabriel Tarde. Who started them on their 
winged ways? Who began to say ‘ definitely ’ instead of ‘ certainly’? Who 
started ‘ actually ’ on its ‘ marvellously ’ successful career? The other day a 
young officer, a bridegroom, answered the crucial question in the marriage 
service, not with ‘I will,’ but with a firmly pronounced ‘ Definitely.’ That, 
actually, was judged an improvement by all but the officiating Vicar. 


* * * * * * 


It may not be too late to add a few lines to the accourits already given of the 
late John Burns. Had it turned out to be true that he had left no will, there 
would have been plenty of opportunity for litigation, since he frequently pro- 
claimed his intentions in respect of his celebrated library. It was to be divided 
into three sections, each allotted to a public institution : the Thomas More 
books for one, the London books for another, the economic or sociological tracts 
_ forathird. In his later days John was free to indulge bis book collecting taste 
without domestic hindrance. During his wife’s lifetime his more expensive 
purchases had to be sent to the National Liberal Club, until John could get a 
chance of smuggling them into his owh back door. Mrs. Burns did not see why 
a man who could afford a Fourth Folio of Shakespeare could not afford to 
repaint the parlour in the Clapham home. 


* * * * * * 


John Burns outlived nearly all the friends and enemies of his crusading 
period. Amongst enemies, was that very able and very difficult man, Henry 
Hyndman, of the Social Democratic Federation. In his volume of Remini- 
scences Henry was not kind to John. And, so far as I know, John never 
contradicted the tale that he (with Henry) partook of a substantial lunch before 
an open-air meeting. Replete with generous food John then began his speech 
from the steps of Cleopatra’s Needle, and began it thus: ‘’Ere I am, my 
friends, standing before you to-day, and, albeit I am a honest British working 
man, no bite nor sup ’ave passed my lips for the past twenty-four hours.’ 


* * * * * * 


Those few journalists and others who have recently tried to serve the 
reputation of the late Neville Chamberlain by naming him the Martyr of 
Munich should think before they write or talk. Their thesis is an insult to his 
memory. They would persuade us that his hurried flights and triumphant 
returns, his obvious delight in the cheers of ignorant multitudes, his brandishing 
of a scrap of paper, his pathetic trust in the ruffians who derided and deceived 
him, his pitiable proclamation of peace in our time, were all diplomatic bluff, 
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which had the small disadvantage of blinding our own people, as well as th 
rulers of Germany. What we had supposed to be the misjudgments of a m 
with good intentions, were really, we are now told, the subtleties of a Bri 
Machiavel, striving to regain the time he was himself partly responsible fé 
having lost. This is a double-edged panegyric to pronounce upon the gha 
of one who appeared at least to be sincere in his obstinate delusions. 


* * * * * * 


‘Now God be praised Who has matched us with His hour.’ So, in th 
exalted mood of 1914, wrote the brilliant and beautiful Rupert Brooke. ‘ Ar 
caught our youth and wakened us from sleeping.” Why, without war, need I 
have been asleep ? Why do the young, with life before them, demand a w 
for their wakening ? ‘ And we have come into our heritage.’ The heritage ¢ 
a commercialised civilisation bent on destroying itself. Rupert Brooke was 
Romantic. A few years later disillusioned youth expressed itself in the 
poems of Siegfried Sassoon. . 

After the Romantic, the Realist. What would Richard Hillary have sai 
of Brooke’s brave silly poem ? ‘ We were disillusioned and spoiled,’ he wro 
of his Oxford life. (It is obvious that Nuffield University no longer breathes 
enchantments, medisval or modern, for the young.) Oxford providing n 
inspiration, books and’ art insufficient illusion, friendship merely the occasiona 
comfort of a coterie, war again emerges as a cure for disillusionment. We re: 
in The Last Enemy: ‘ While we continued to refuse to consider the war in th 
light of a crusade for humanity, or a life-and-death struggle for civilisation, an¢ 
concerned ourselves merely with what there was in it for us, yet for that ve 
reason we were most anxious to fly single-seater fighters.’ Dry sentence from 
a wanderer through the Waste Land! Towards the end Hillary suddenly sa 
writing, in the service of humanity, as a discovered aim or ideal. But thi 
happy ending reads as an afterthought. And the old are left to ask, concerning 
the young Hillarys, who, they hope, will long survive the war: ‘ What shall v 
do with such heroic enemies of cant and humbug when peace comes ?’ We hac 
better ask what they will do with us, They may drop us out of single-seate 
fighters upon the roofs of obsolete colleges if we dare to pity or even to. admire 
them. 


* * * * * * 


A consoling thought, pointing another contrast between this war and th 
last, is the great, the increasing sale of books. And not of new books only. 
There is a boom in Charing Cross Road. One second-hand dealer gloomi 
informs me that ‘all the books are going to the wrong people.’ A cryptic 
remark that I am unable to interpret, for many are bought by me* in uniform 
and may they not improve their minds, even if they are not allowed to discuss 
the Beveridge Report ? 

Another dealer says that, anyway, the people come to buy books, and not, 
as in peace, to ask the time or the way to the nearest teashop, post office, or 
railway station. A third remarks that, after they have asked for War and 
Peace, they will buy ‘ almost anything.’ That venerable masterpiece has come 
into a sudden new life—born of hope. As it was in Russia with Napoleon so | 
shall it be with Hitler ; as in 1812 so in 1943. We must have War and Peace. 
It is work of favourable omen. It is more than a novel. It is a prophecy. 


RICHARD JENNINGS. 








